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There are many interesting and valuable survivals of cen- 
tury-old customs among the descendents of the original Span- 
ish settlers in our Southwest. One of these is the practice of 
ceremonial flagellation by an organization known as the Peni- 
tentes. Another, of which I am to give a brief account, is the 
presentation of a nativity play which is essentially a medieval 
mystery play. Both of these are sincere and naive dramatiza- 
tions of religious themes and impulses. In neither of them is 
there any sophisticated intention of reviving and presenting 
something that is interesting because it is ancient. 

The shepherds’ play, Los Pastores, is given at Santa Fe 
and Las Vegas, and perhaps at other places, on several eve- 
nings preceding Christmas, In each of these places there is a 
group of people, not formally organized, who make it their 
concern to preserve the text of the play and attend to its pres- 
entation. They are people of the humbler walks of life, and, 
so far as I know, they receive no assistance in any way either 
from the church or from anyone who has special knowledge 
of the history of the drama or of contemporary dramatic art. 
The thing is as completely amateur and as entirely uncoached 
as the celebrated performance given by Bottom, Snug, Quince, 
and their fellow “tradesmen of Athens.” Admission is free and 
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the audience is, for the most part, proletarian, like the actors. 
A vacant storeroom is secured and two or three rows of rough 
benches, or planks on boxes, are placed around three sides. An 
altar under a crude canopy occupies the fourth side. The ac- 
tion thus takes place in the midst of the audience, and there 
are no exits and entrances, except that the Devil occasionally 
emerges from the Hell which is established behind a curtain 
in one corner, and returns thereto. The characters are sixteen 
shepherds, their housekeeper or sister, Gila, the Angel Mi- 
chael, a hermit, and the Devil. The part of Gila is enacted by 
a little girl and that of Michael by a boy of about fourteen. 
The comedy element, which is prominent throughout the play, 
is furnished primarily by a lazy shepherd, Bartolo, and in a 
less degree by the hermit and the Devil. This mingling of 
buffoonery with seriousness is true to the tradition of the pre- 
Elizabethan mystery plays in England. There is, of course, 
no scenery, and no attempt at realism in costuming. The shep- 
herds are dressed in gay costumes of pink and blue and carry 
staffs decorated with tinsel, paper flowers, tissue paper stream- 
ers, and gilt balls, like a Christmas tree. There is but little 
action, except in the comedy episodes and in the fight between 
Michael and Lucifer, and during most of the time the shep- 
herds stand in two rows facing each other, with an occasional 
march around the room to represent the stages of their prog- 
ress to Bethlehem. The situation was characterized by a cer- 
tain cheerful informality. Gila, the shepherds’ sister, a little 
girl of about twelve, sat on my lap during her periods of inac- 
tion. The man who took the part of the Devil in the perform- 
ance at Las Vegas was, in real life, just out of the penitentiary 
for robbery—the only touch of realism in the play. 

The text of the play has never been printed, so far as I 
know. The copy from which this study is made was tran- 
scribed under my direction from a manuscript written on soft 
yellow paper with a lead pencil. Its orthography indicates 
that the text had been transmitted orally for a long time by 
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illiterate persons. It exhibits a free interchange of g, j, and 
h; of band v; of yand Jl; ofc, s,x, and z; and of m and z; and 
the insertion and omission of 4 at random. Some of these or- 
thographical variations are identical with spellings found in 
sixteenth century Spanish. Others obviously, and perhaps all 
of them actually, are the phonetic spellings of a semiliterate 
scribe transcribing orally transmitted material. In this condi- 
tion, naturally, the manuscript is difficult to read. There are 
lines which defy translation, and some which have become so 
garbled that their meaning, I think, has been lost even to the 
actors, while their distorted sound has been preserved as a 
sort of tuneful nonsense like “fol-de-rol” or the “hey nonny 
nonny” of a Shakespearean song. 

A brief summary of the play will indicate how closely it 
follows the pattern of the classical mystery plays of the six- 
teenth century. It isin two acts. In the first, after a prologue, 
the star appears; there is a colloquy between Lucifer and the 
Angel, and the shepherds start on their pilgrimage to Bethle- 
hem, rehearsing as they go the homage which they intend to 
pay to the new-born Messiah. In the second they continue 
their journey; there is a mighty struggle between the Angel 
and the Fiend; and the shepherds finally arrive at Bethlehem 
and present their gifts and their adoration. 

The prologue suggests and narrates, but does not enact, 
the journey of Joseph and the Virgin to Bethlehem and the 
visit of the Four Kings—a Negro, a brown man (oscurillo) , an 
Italian, and a Galician—who come dancing and singing, the 
last singing: ‘“‘I am of the royal line. I am to marry the daugh- 
ter of aking.” — 

The Angel announces the birth of Christ, and the shepherds sing 
Gloria in Excelsis and admonish themselves that now is the time to visit 
the Virgin mother. 

Tetuan (first shepherd): ‘This voice from heaven reminds me that 
when I was a boy I heard that a divine redeemer would be born. Perhaps 


this is the time.” 
The star appears to Tetuan alone. During a four-line chorus he is 
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supposed to have gone to Bethlehem and to have returned. He reports 
to Tubero that he has seen the child, and they begin to organize a party 
to visit him. Rotin hails them as they are passing and joins their com- 
pany. Tubal is hard to waken. He wants to go, but must be led by the 
hand, for his eyes are still stuck together with sleep, and besides he has 
a sore foot. 

Tuba (still sleepy): “What do you three noisy fellows want, with 
your ‘Come, come, go, go’? I think I could sleep till judgment day.” 

Tetuan: “Hey! Wake up! This is no time to sleep. We are going 
to adore the child born in Bethlehem.” 

Tubal: “Oh, now I understand. All right. Certainly I will go with 
you. Let us dance. Let us sing.” 

The four who now constitute the party sing a beautiful, though very 


simple, lullaby: 


Sleep, O child most gentle, Duermete nino lindo 
Safe in the arms of love, En brazos del amor, 
While thy mother rocks thy cradle Que te arolla tu madre 
And sings as she bends above— Cantandote alarru. 
||Alarru, alamé, alamé, 
alarru.|| 
Let no thought of cruel Herod No temas a Herodes, 
Come to give thee fear. Que nada te ha de hacer. 
You are safe in the arms of your En los brazos de tu madre 
mother. Hay nadien te ha de ofender. 


No foe can find you here, 
\|Alarru, alamé, alamé, 
alarru. | 
As they journey, the four rehearse the presentation of gifts which 
they intend to make. 
Tetuan:; A loaf of bread and a dish of curds. 
Tubero (presenting a lamb): 


Kneeling in adoration Somiso y arrodillado, 
Tubero comes to thee. Aqui ha llegado Tubero; 
Himself a broken butterfly, Abrasada mariposa, 


This lamb as a gift brings he. Te tributa este cordero. 
Strength may it be to thy body, Bendito en tu ventre sea, 


Thou who bearest upon thy arm = Quien cargo el mejor cordero 
The least lost lamb of thy earthly Simfra del manso pastor 


fold Que cargé con grande amor. 
And savest it from harm. 
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Rotin: A pot of boiled meat and vegetables. 


Tubal: Yo soy el mas pobrecito 
Que en estes prados se ve. 
Recibereis una dansa 
Que en el instante pensé. 


I am the poorest of all. I have neither sheep nor wheat, 

But only a gift of song and nimble dancing feet. 

So may I dance in thy honor, and make a song in thy praise? 
The steps and the notes are gone when I cease, but my 


heart’s devotion stays. 


[This suggests the adoration of the Juggler of Notre Dame. | 

The lullaby is repeated. It is a tender and lovely scene. 

Oquias and Serecias (fifth and sixth shepherds) see the group and 
join. 

Serecias: ‘What do I see far off in the meadow? Are my comrades 
having a fiesta? Or have they stolen something? I see I am left out of 
it. Well, if I can get into it, even if it is a bore, it will be better than being 
left out.” 

Heras (seventh shepherd, to Afron): “Seated at night, warming 
myself at the fire, I heard singing on top of that hill. More I cannot tell, 
and what it means I do not know. Tell me, if you can, and come with me. 
I have heard that a child would be born, and if this is true, perhaps the 
Messiah is born according to the word of Isaiah. He tells us that he will 
be fortunate unless he allows himself to be overcome by Lucifer, the 
wicked angel who burns in hell because he tried to make himself equal 
with God. Let us go and make our adoration. I will offer this jar of 
marrow, the best I ever saw. I promise you the child will eat it.” 

Afron (eighth shepherd): “Tell me, are you a messenger from heav- 
en? Your words touch my heart. A simple shepherd could not speak so. 
Take me wherever you wish, for you must be the very deity of God.” 

Heras: “Hush, hush such rash talk. Do not mistake me for God, I 
am the shepherd Heras whom you know.” 

Afron: “Pardon me, comrade. I will not say it again. Let us go. I 
am astonished to see all the world lit up. Look where we are going. How 
it shines, the dawn of the morning.” 

Martin and Martinico (ninth and tenth shepherds) see the others 
and think they are going to a dance. 

Martinico: “Wherever you go I will go. I am your friend. Where 
you die, I will die with you.” 
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Martin: “This is no funeral. This is a joyful occasion. Let us go and 
be happy.” 

Martinico: “AN right. I am even more willing to dance with my 
friends than to die with them.” 

Martin; “Hurry. I am dying of eagerness to dance, and to go 
through the figures when it comes my turn. Do you see the little one? 
Such a beauty! I am going to hold him just for fun.” [This, of course, 
is only an imaginary anticipation of their seeing the Child. They do not 
arrive at Bethlehem till near the end of the play. | 

Martinico: “Calm yourself, friend. You must not touch him.” 

Martin: “Don’t bother me. I am going to lift him. We are going to 
frolic.” 

Martinico: “Calm yourself. You must not take him. He is sacred. 
His parents are gazing upon him with rapture and adoring him.” 

Martin: “You entertain his parents a bit while I pick him up quietly 
and amuse him with this kid that I have here.” 

Martinico: “What a rude shepherd! They will skin you with your 
own rope, and serve you right for a worthless lout.” 

Martin: “Well, even if they do skin me, I am going to try it.” 

Enter Lucifer: ‘“Today I will cloak my pride in the presence of all 
these people. I want to see if truly the Messiah is born, whom I greatly 
fear. This portent so strange seems an impossible thing—that the Divine 
Word should be born of her. See how the very heavens adore him and 
declare war against the Prince of Hell.” 

The Archangel Michael threatens Lucifer and praises the Messiah, 
and his ascription of praise culminates in a majestic song, O pan de vida: 
“God the Word, Bread of Life. Let all men humbly bow and sing [The 
shepherds bow as they sing]: O Bread of Life, O Bread of Life, O Lamb 
of God without blemish. From the throne of the Father thou hast come 
to inclose thyself in the virgin womb of Holy Mary, and with her consent 
today is the mystery revealed. O Bread, O Bread, although I see thee 
not with my eyes, I believe that in this host thou art eaten, and by virtue 
of the five words, as soon as they are spoken, thou art changed. O Bread 
of Life, in the night of the last supper, ready for thy departure, thou 
didst leave us thy body and thy blood in the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
O Bread of Life.” 

During this song of adoration, while the shepherds are kneeling and 
singing, Lucifer circulates along the benches, plays tricks on the specta- 
tors, scares the children, and tickles them with his tail. Here ends the 
First Act. ; 

At the opening of the Second Act, the entire company of shepherds 
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is traveling toward Bethlehem, led by Michael and Gila and followed 
by Lucifer, The star appears. A procession before the altar represents 
this journey. Bartolo, the lazy shepherd, dressed in rags and tatters, 
wants to stop and go into camp for the night: “Go slower. When do we 
eat?” -The night is dark, the roads are rough, and the wolves are near, 
prowling about the sheep—for it seems that the shepherds are now sup- 
posed to have their flocks with them—so it seems best to all to make 
camp for the night. Camp duties are assigned—getting wood, putting up 
tents, guarding the flocks—and two are sent on to Bethlehem to an- 
nounce their coming. Bartolo is assigned to light a fire and help Gila to 
get supper, but he promptly rolls up in his blanket, saying: “I am tired, 
for I have borne a great burden of weakness. So come, Bartolito [ad- 
dressing himself with an affectionate diminutive], let’s sleep while they 
are getting supper. Wake me up when it is ready.” To pass the time 
while supper is preparing, the shepherds sing a chorus telling of the cold 
and snow and suffering of the sheep in such weather. This is a common 
complaint in the old English mysteries, e.g., in the Shepherds’ Play in the 
Townley Series. Supper is finally ready, and eaten with much good- 
natured chaffing, chiefly at the expense of Bartolo. Lipio and Tubal are 
posted as guards to look after the sheep; the Hermit tells his beads; and 
the others sleep. 

As the shepherds sleep, the chorus announces the approach of Luci- 
fer; “Behold Lucifer, Prince of Hell, cast into the abyss and tortured 
with cruel pains, in what torment he goes.” [The shepherds themselves 
form the chorus, which here functions like the chorus in a Greek play. 
As chorus, they are awake and alert, observing and from time to time 
commenting on the action; as shepherds they are asleep. This is either 
very naive or very subtle. | 

Lucifer steals in upon the sleeping shepherds, deplores his fall, tells 
of his perpetual war against God and man, and voices his anxiety at 
hearing that one is born in Bethlehem who will deliver men: “But Ill 
fight. I have the power. I command sun, moon, and starry sky. I am the 
wisest one upon earth. Since I am tormented, I will torment others. And 
now—great mystery!—Jesus is born in the stable to drive me from my 
empire and increase my woe. But viva Lucifer! Before dawn I will have 
triumphed over this Messiah. No one will be there to worship him. These 
foolish shepherds, all asleep, shall die at my hands. The incarnate Lord 
of heaven and earth, for whose sake the shepherds are journeying, is to 
be born of a virgin, pure, spotless, and without sin, for so the prophet 
says. It will be my greatest punishment to-see humanity redeemed by 
this incarnate God. Seventy weeks, says Daniel, are the period at the 
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end of which the Messiah must come. But it also pleases the prophets 


that in the meantime I should entertain men with my villainies and sins, 
and this Hermit is a fit victim for me here among these rustics. Here he 
is asleep. I will try to instil an idea into him in a dream. If that does not 
succeed, I will try trickery and deception.” 

The chorus of sleeping shepherds continues to comment upon Luci- 
fer’s character and designs, and warns the sleeping Hermit. 

Hermit (talking in his sleep): “Alas, I am in danger, I am falling, I 
am being killed. Hold me, Gil} Hold me, Bato! I am s)ipping over a 
precipice!’”’ He wakes. 

Lucifer (bending over the Hermit): “Be calm now; hold on a mo- 
ment; you are safe. Tam holding you in my arms.” 

Hermit; “Who are you, so suddenly appearing to save me from the 
cruel danger that was threatening me?” 

Lucifer: “J am your best friend, come to save you.” 

Hermit: “\ would like to know your name.” 

Lucifer: “I want to make an agreement with you. Let us go to the 
foot of that hill where those big rocks are. There we can talk at leisure.” 

Hermit: “Why go so far? We will be tired when we get there. We 
can talk here by the fire.” 

Lucifer: ‘Your companions here—” 

Hermit; “They are sound asleep, very sound.” 

Lucijer: ‘Well then, sit down there, and I will sit here. 1 will not 
tire you. I am the most learned man in the world, and on account of my 
great learning I generally live abroad. There is not a book in the world, 
not a writing, which I have not studied, and the deepest secrets are seen 
by me as clearly as I see you now. And to show you that this is true, tell 
me what you were doing at such a time the other day in the field.” 

Hermit: “T have forgotten.” 


Lucifer: ““You had just as well confess. You remember very well 


that while Gila was snoring you were trying to rob her money-bag.” 
Hermit: “Sh! For heaven’s sake don’t talk so loud.” 


Lucifer: “And Tubal’s overcoat which you sold to—” 

Hermit: “Be quiet. Gil and Temano might hear you. They are right 
there by the fire and they sleep very lightly, very lightly.” 

Lucifer: “Well, man, it is clear enough that you ought not to waste 
your life in being a hermit.” 


Hermit: “No, I ought to be a robber, as I see you are.” 
Lucifer: “Well, if advice is worth anything to you, my advice is to 


leave your penances and disciplines, your mortification of the flesh and 
your cross, and carry off that beautiful shepherdess, with whom you may 
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live happily in worldly joy. Seize Gila without delay and carry her away 


and marry her. When you marry her you will escape the danger that 
threatens hermits.” 

Hermit. “You will go with me, won’t you?” 

Lucifer: “How can you doubt it? Certainly I will go with you.” 

Hermit; “Then I wait only for the opportunity.” 

Lucifer: “Dow’'t wait a moment. Now you are on the right course.” 

The Hermit seizes Gila and carries her off. The shepherds wake, and 
start in pursuit. Lucifer disappears. ‘The Hermit is caught and brought 
back and beaten. 

Hermit: “Dont kill me, brothers. I will never do it again, even if 
he tells me to.” 

Bato: “Even if who tell you to?” 

Hermit: “A man who was here while you were asleep. He advised 
me to abandon the desert, take Gila, and marry her to escape the danger 
that threatens hermits. Just to please him I took her.” 

Bato: “Then take these blows for following foolish advice.” 

Hermit: ‘‘Cursed be he who gave me such advice and brought me 
to blows.” 

Bartolo; “You haven’t had mine yet. Take that, old whiskers. Gila, 
don’t have anything to do with that old rascal.” 

All sleep again, except the Hermit, who huddles at the fire. A song 
is heard in the distance: “Of the blessed Mary the incarnate Christ is 
born.” 

Hermit: “‘Bato, Gila, Tevano—isten\ Listen, Bartolo! How beau- 
tifully brother Tubal sings in the sheep-fold.” 

Bartolo: “You make me tired. Warm yourself and shut up.” 

The song continues. 

Hermit; “Hear, Bartolo, what entrancing music among the flocks. 
Though here on earth, one might call it divine.” 

Bartolo: “More divine wil) be the thumps that I will give you if you 
keep on bothering me. Once more, get warm and go to sleep.” 

The Song: “She who with wonderful love and feeling heart poured 
forth her blood on the cross for human salvation .. . 

Hermit: “Listen, Bartolo, how beautifully settles Tubal sings 
among the sheep.” 

Gil: “You have gone crazy that you keep waking us. If you don’t 
want to sleep here, go sleep in the field.” 

Tubal (rushing back into camp and waking them all up): “Joy, joy, 
brothers! I leap with joy and die with delight. What will you give me for 
good news?” 
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They offer him goat’s milk and cheese. 

Tubal: “Then all come together and listen, and I will tell you what 
just now happened to me in the pasture. I was seated at the foot of an 
oak when I saw a light moving in the top of it, and by the light I saw the 
whole flock. I began to run, but a beautiful and gallant youth caught me 
by the hand and said: ‘Shepherd, pause. I have come on behalf of God 
Most High, and I desire that you go in haste to your companions, waken 
them, and tell them that a God-Child sends to invite them.’ And without 
waiting for a reply he vanished and left me astonished.” 

Bartolo: “Is there a bigger liar anywhere than Tubal? Where did 
you have this foolish dream that you are telling us?” 

Bato: “Don’t try to shirk your duty, Tubal. Go back to the flock, 
and don’t come here to wake us up with foolish stories.” 

| There is a glaring inconsistency here, of course, but it is only one 
of many. There is no reason for their surprise and incredulity, since they 
had already seen the light and were on their way to Bethlehem. The 
makers of the play evidently enjoyed the contrast between the common- 
place business of keeping sheep and the enthusiasm born of a heavenly 
vision, and could not refrain from prolonging it unduly. | 

Hermit: “But, brothers, listen. You know it is promised. At the end 
of the seventy weeks the Messiah is to come whom all are expecting, and 
from what has been seen it appears that the time has arrived. I believe 
what Tubal has told.” 

Gil; “As I understand it, they are both deceived. For even if the 
Messiah should come, as they have prophesied, would he come in such 
weather as this, and in the middle of the night? Being Lord of Lords, 
Sovereign, Master, King, as the sacred Scriptures affirm, why should he 
come humbly when he could come triumphantly with grandeur and maj- 
esty as a sovereign lord? No, Hermit, it is certainly not as he says.” 

Hermit: “Whether it is or not, the Book says so. The Book does 
not lie.” 

Gil: “Let’s let these stories alone, and make ourselves comfortable 
and go to sleep. That’s what concerns us now. They have no business to 
wake us up.” 

Bartolo: “Well, after losing so much sleep, I believe the Messiah has 
been born, for just now there came to me a sudden desire to eat pan- 
cakes. I have no other desire and I suffer from no other ill. If the Mes- 
siah is arriving, I am going to start at once, for perhaps he brings wine 
and tamales.” 

Lucifer re-enters and voices his fears and anguish: “When I con- 
sider that in his birth the strength of my dominion is to be destroyed— 
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but what is this that 1 see on high? Angels, cherubim, and seraphim 
singing. And here draws near my enemy, Michael. Well, I await him 
without fear.” 

A chorus: “To terrify Satan we sing our anthems. Glory to God in 
the highest, and peace to men on earth.” 

Michael and Lucifer exchange extended recriminations, then fight 
with swords. Lucifer falls and the Angel places his foot upon him. Thus 
overcome, Lucifer expresses his grief and shame in a poem oi peculiar 
structure (a form popular in Spain in the sixteenth century), a quatrain 
followed by four octaves, each octave being an expansion of one of the 
lines of the quatrain and ending with that line. The quatrain is from a 
poem by Gongora (1561-1627). Lucifer is saying: “You have me down, 
but never will I stoop to submit. In heaven I was Luzber. Today I am an 
outcast. The triumph of Michael makes my torment bitter.” Then the 
poem: 


Ye flowers, attend what I say. Aprended flores de mi 
Destruction ever is nigh. De lo que va de ayer 4 hoy. 
A seraph was I in my day. Ayer maravilla fui. 

Now, less than my shadow am I. Hoy sombra de mi no soy. 


Ye elements, torrents, and stars, 

From the east to the western sky, 

Planets and flaming suns, 

Give ear to my agonized cry. 

The hour of my glory is gone. 

From heaven I fell in a day. 

I have withered and dropped like a leaf— 
Ve flowers, attend what I say. 


Now man’s redemption has come. 

For me ’tis the deepest shame. 

But if I am stung by the scourge of God 
Can you say that I am to blame? 

I put the first man to confusion. 

My pride and my hopes were high. 


Leave me, bright angel, alone with my griei— 


Hermit (interrupting): “Don’t leave him, Michael. Stick him again. 
He’s the fellow who tricked me.” 


You see me here a ruined fiend. 


Destruction ever is nigh. 
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God gave me beauty and grace, 

Glory and knowledge and pride; 

But lust and loathing marred my face 

And the God within me died. 

Since I challenged the Highest to fight for his throne 
T have fallen a weary way, 

But Isaiah and Daniel the prophet know 


That a seraph was I in my day. 


My seat by the throne of God 

You have seized with ruthless greed; 
And hail you now the birth of Christ, 
Redeemer of Adam’s seed? 

My last faint hope is dead, 

Though I can never die, 

And pride finds anguish in vanished joy, 


For less than my shadow am I. 


Lucifer is allowed to rise and depart, and the angel addresses the 
shepherds, announcing the birth of Christ: “From the Most High and 
from that starry sky which he created, I come to tell you to go if you 
wish to see the Incarnate One. In the coarse straw he is lying, suffering 
the rigors of cold for your sins alone, and lovingly anxious that you come 
to visit him. In Bethlehem is the shed where the Child awaits you. He 
is a tender child; have pity on him; be not ungrateful.” 

The shepherds again name the gifts which they are taking to the 
Child: trinkets, a calabash, a fleece of wool, a linen cloth, a cradle, a 
lamb, honey-comb, roots, a swaddling-cloth. 

They proceed on their journey and arrive at Bethlehem. Each presents 
his gift with ten or twenty lines of speech. Lucifer reappears and gives 
vent to his final rage in thirty-five lines. “Confusion and despair are mine 
at knowing Christ is born. How can it be that God should go in human 
form; that, leaving the courts of angels, patriarchs, and saints, he comes 
alone to suffer for man’s condition? I cannot look upon such a thing. I 
die of rage. Hell receive me. I hurl myself back into it.”” He rushes away 
to the Hell behind the curtain in a corner where red fire is being burned. 

It is now discovered that Bartolo alone of the shepherds has not 
made his adoration; he has not even arrived. They go back to fetch him 
against his protest, and here, where one expects the play to reach a seri- 
ous climax, it again slips into buffoonery which verges upon blasphemy. 
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Bato and Tevano: Weare going to Bethlehem, Bartolo, 


To see the new-born king. 


Bartolo: Then go by yourselves, for of manners 
You clearly don’t know a thing. 


Bato and Tevano: We are going to see, Bartolo, 
The Glory at Bethlehem, 
Bariolo: lf the Glory wants to see me, 
Let the Glory come where I am. 
Tubal and Lepido: In Bethlehem there is a christening. 
We are going, Bartolo. 
Bartolo: I’m not the child’s godfather. 
Why should I have to go? 
If they want to give me a christening gift, 
They can bring it here, you know. 


Chorus: In Bethlehem they have chocolate 

That will rouse your sleepy head. 
Bartolo: Tf they want me to drink it, 

Let them bring it to my bed. 
Lipio and Gil: Come on, and you'll see the ox 

That is keeping God all warm. 
Bartolo: The ox might get too fierce 

And give me a dig with his horn. 
Chorus: Come and you shall see 

The mule that is eating the straw. 
Bartolo: The mule might get too rough 


And give me a kick on the jaw. 
In Bethlehem there is En Belén hay aquardi- 


brandy, ente, 
Rich wine, and good Vino blando y buen 


Baciero and Cojo: 


strong gin. mescal. 
Bartolo: Then pour me a little Echenme para aca un 
right now. poco, 
I want to get drunk. Que me quiero embor- 
Begin. rachar. 


Gila; Get up, Bartolo, and may God forgive you. 

Bartolo: He ought to forgive me, for I’m asleep. 

Gila: Come, and you shall see new things in Bethlehem. 

They finally pick Bartolo up and force him to come. The shepherds 
in chorus praise the Child and Bartolo makés a wretched pun on the last 
word of each line of their song. But even Bartolo is impressed when he 
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sees the Child. “I am going to worship him. I am going to give him my 
blanket. I never tire of looking at him. He looks just like I did when I 
was his size.” He wants to quit the life of a shepherd and remain with 
Jesus and Mary. “Take away my laziness and give me employment with 
you. I have nothing to give, so before I go I beg that you give me what 
the shepherds out of their love have given you today. And I pray also 
that you take me to your glory to rest with these two saints. Then fare- 
well, sweet Child. When you return to Heaven, do not forget Bartolo.” 
The chorus sings a lullaby while Bartolo chimes in with a frivolous 
rhyme at the end of each verse, and the shepherds prepare to depart. 


Chorus: 
Farewell, Joseph. Farewell, Mary, Adios José, y adios Maria, 
Farewell to the Child we bid. Adios nino chiquito, 
The shepherds now must hasten away Que ya se van los pastores 
To the folds where their sheep are hid. Para los campos de ejido. 
Bartolo: “Wid!” Cabrito! 
Chorus: 
Farewell, Joseph. Farewell, Mary, Adios José, adios Maria, 
And Child so fair to view. Adios nifito tambien. 
In Bethlehem’s fields the shepherds now Que ya se van los pastores 
Must seek their flocks anew. Para los campos de Belén, 
Bartolo: “Me too.” Yo tambien. 
Farewell, Joseph. Farewell, Mary. Adios José. Adios Maria. 
Gentle lamb, peacefully sleep, Adios mi manso cordero. 
And us thy servants through the year Prestanos vida y salud 
In life and safety keep. Hasta el afio venidero. 
Bartolo: “A sheep!” Un carnero! 
Chorus: 
To all of us, even to the Hermit, Echenos tu benedicion 
Pray grant thy blessing here, A todos y 4 Hermitano. 
And give us life and health that we Prestanos vida y salud 
May face the coming year. Para llegar 4 el otro afio. 


This summary is of the play as I witnessed it in Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, in 1907. I saw it also in Santa Fe in 1906 given 
in substantially the same form. A somewhat similar play, 
given in San Antonio, Rio Grande City, and Laredo, Texas, 
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has been published in a well-edited edition by the American 
Folk-lore Society. An appendix to this volume gives a version 
which is said to have been presented at San Rafael, New Mex- 
ico. These differ widely from each other, and my text differs 
still more widely from both of them. The Texas and San Ra- 
fael plays have almost identical lists of characters, and one 
passage of forty lines and many short passages in common. 
Some of the episodes are similar, but each contains episodes 
not found in the other. Cole, the editor of the Folk-lore So- 
ciety’s volume, thinks they are derived from a common source 
——probably remote. The only characters common to the Las 
Vegas and Sante Fe play and the other two are the Angel 
Michael, Lucifer, Gila, the Hermit, Bartolo, and Bato. These 
seem to be stock characters, the use of which in plays so wide- 
ly different suggests the stock characters, Pierrot, Columbine, 
and the rest, in the pantomimes, and the equally stock char- 
acters in the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte of the seventeenth 
century. 

There are three possible sources to which these South- 
western shepherd plays as now given might conceivably be 
traced: 

The first, and least interesting, possibility is the modern 
Mexican pastorelas, such as Miguel y Luzbel Pastores, by 
José Maria Escobar (published in Mexico City, 1900), and 
Morir en la Cruz con Jesus, 6 Dimas el Buen Ladrén (Oriza- 
ba, 1886). These are plays of distinctly modern composition, 
though the former contains most of Lucifer’s part as given 
in Castillo’s Auto Sacramental de Nacimiento del Hijo de 
Dios, which is contained in a collection published in Madrid 
in 1655. The Rio Grande City Pastores contains about 100 
lines from El Buen Ladron, although the latter is a play of the 
crucifixion rather than of the nativity. But in general the 
Texas and New Mexico shepherd plays seem to have but little 


in common with the modern Mexican pastorelas, and the 
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Santa Fe and Las Vegas version scarcely anything. They are 
evidently much older. 

Second, there are certain old Mexican p)ays which, while 
written in Mexico, were evidently directly suggested and in- 
fluenced by the contemporary and slightly earlier plays pro- 
duced in Spain. It is traditionally reported along the Rio 
Grande that the Franciscan friars brought the shepherds’ play 
from Spain to Mexico shortly after the conquest to impress 
and indoctrinate the Aztecs. Riva Palacio, in México 4 través 
de los Siglos, says that scriptural plays were given in Mexico 
not Jong after the conquest, and mentions one given on Cor- 
pus Cristi Day, 1538, at Tlaxcala. Molotina, a missionary 
priest, in his Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espana, de- 
scribes this and other plays given in the sixteenth century. A 
play called The Adoration of the Kings was written in the 


Aztec language (Nahuatl), probably by Augustin de la Fu- 
ente, in 1607, and was afterward translated into Spanish. The 


original manuscript of this is in the Chicago Public Library. 


There is a fairly continuous tradition of such plays down to 
the nineteenth century. Pimentel, in his Historia Critica de 


la Literatura y de las Ciencias en México (Mexico City, 
188s), describes autos, but none with a plot like Los Pastores. 
(See also J. G. Icazbalceta’s Bibliografia mexicana del Siglo 
Diecinueve.) Bayard Taylor describes autos and nacimien- 
tos given in Mexico in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The probability is that the present plays are in the direct line 
of this tradition; that is, that they are plays originally written 
in Mexico, perhaps in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
under the inspiration of models brought from Spain, and mod- 
ified during oral transmission through many generations. 

A third possibility would be to consider Los Pastores as 
a corrupt version—or at least a modified version—of one of 
the Spanish autos or nacimientos written in Spain in the six- 
teenth or early seventeenth century, brought over to New 
Mexico approximately at that time, and there preserved, a 
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classic survival in an out-of-the-way corner through which the 
currents of modern life have not been flowing or the winds of 
modern thought blowing to sweep away primitive and naive 
things as they have in more central areas. 

It is at any rate true that there were many such plays pro- 
duced in Spain, and that they present striking similarities to 
our Pastores, Earliest of all is the Play of the Three Kings, 
only a fragment of which survives, from the twelfth century. 
Gil Vicente, a Portuguese author (1465-1536) wrote autos in 
both Portuguese and Spanish, One of them, published in 
1534, contains a lazy shepherd, Bartolo, among its charac- 
ters, and the comic episode of trying to rouse him from his 
slumber to go to Bethiehem. If the argument of Los Pastores 
as I have presented it seems somewhat confused and its an- 
achronisms somewhat glaring—such as the presence of a 
Christian hermit carrying a crucifix at the time of the nativity, 
and the song, ““O Pan de Vida,” in praise of the Eucharist— 
these are as nothing compared with the anachronisms in an- 
other work of Gil Vicente, in Spanish, The Auto of the Sibyl 
Cassandra, written about 1513, in which Abraham, Moses, 
and Isaiah are represented as the uncles of Cassandra, while 
Solomon is her suitor, and the siby] represents herself as the 
one destined to be the mother of the Messiah. Lope de Vega 
wrote many autos sacramentales—though the number four 
hundred I suspect is an exaggeration—and a work of 470 
pages entitled The Shepherds of Bethlehem, containing many 
poems set in a matrix of prose, like Dante’s Vita Nuova. 
At least one of Lope de Vega’s shepherds bears a name, Gil, 
found in our Pastores, and the idea of the journey to Bethle- 
hem as a sort of rustic festival is emphasized in one of the 
constituent poems, ‘‘Cantemos y danzemos.”’ Its refrain is, Y 
saltemos y baylemos é la gala del zagal. (Coleccion de las 
Obras de D. Frey Lope Fetix Carpio de Vega [ Madrid, 1776- 
79), XVI, 245.) 

The quatrain Aprended flores de mt, as already stated, is 
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a quotation from Gongora (1561-1627), and the poem based 
upon it is a glossa, a form of versification which enjoyed some 
popularity in the seventeenth century. There are E/ Coloquio 
de Nuestro Senor, by Antonio Mira de Mescua, and El Auto 
Sacramental de Nacimiento del Hijo de Dios, both found in 
the collections of autos published in Madrid in 1655 and 1675. 
The shepherdess Gila, the lazy Bartolo, the Angel Michael, 
the alternately boastful and despairing Lucifer, and the thiev- 
ish hermit are stock characters in many of these plays. It 
should be noted that Calderén (1600-1681), one of the four 
great dramatists of the Spanish golden age, became the great- 
est of all writers of autos sacramentales. For more than thirty 
years he produced them with seasonal regularity, two a year, 
for the city of Madrid. 

The parallel sources in England would of course be the 
familiar miracle and mystery plays. More directly influential 
than these upon the Spanish tradition would doubtless be the 
Italian sacra rappresentazioni, 1470-1520, which grew out of 
the hymns and Iauds of the flagellant confraternities. There 
were no real mystery plays in Italy in the early Middle Ages, 
except the Ludus Christi, given in Latin, 1298—1303, found 
in the twenty-fourth volume of Muratort’s great collection of 
documents; but the antiphonal lauds sung by the confraterni- 
ties developed into a dramatic form, especially in Umbria. It 
is recorded, for example, that the Confraternity of San Do- 
menico at Perugia in 1339 owned the following properties: 
wings and crowns for sixty-eight angels, masks for devils, a 


star, a crimson robe for Christ, black veils for Marys, two 
dummies for the thieves, a dove, a star, and a coat of mail for 


Longinus. It is true, as this list suggests, that these plays dealt 
especially with the Passion, but the dramatizations included 
also other scriptural subjects, with the Nativity perhaps sec- 
ond in importance. Among the lauds ascribed to Jacopone da 
Todi there is at least one authentic one in dramatic form. 
Whatever may have been the influence of these dramatic 
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lauds and the later sacra rappresentazioni upon the develop- 
ment of religious drama in Spain, the source of our Pastores 
seems to me to be the Spanish plays of the latter part of the 
sixteenth century mediated through a similar movement in 
Mexico in the early seventeenth century which drew its in- 
spiration, and much of its phraseology, characters, and inci- 
dents from the only slightly older plays produced in the 
mother-country. If this is true, then we have in Los Pastores, 
as I have myself seen it and as it may still be seen at several 
places in New Mexico, substantially a survival of a literary 
form, and—what is more important—the survival of a reli- 
gious attitude and a cultural stage, which existed in England 
and Italy in the fifteenth century, in Spain in the sixteenth, 
and in Mexico in the seventeenth. 
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It used to be said that the Hebrews owed their uniqueness 
to the fact that God had separated them from the rest of the 
world and had given to them what he denied to others, as if 
one could “isolate a people and treat it as a unique phenome- 
non in history, as a flower that bloomed solitary in some divine 
or magic garden, without striking roots in the common earth, 
without breathing the common air, without expanding in the 
common sunshine.’ If history has taught us anything it has 
taught us this; that nations never lived in watertight com- 
partments, in splendid isolation one from the other; and least 
of all did the Hebrew nation, situated as they were on the 
great highroad between east and west. With alien caravans 
and armies constantly passing through their very midst, they 
could not have remained aloof from the world even though 
they had so desired. Instead of developing their unique char- 
acteristics because of isolation from the world, it was actually 
because of contact with it. Nations are like individuals. That 
nation develops most that borrows most. The most original 
of peoples appropriates most, drinking deeply from the com- 
mon heritage of mankind. [t was just because the Hebrew 
people lived in such intimate contact with the world and bor- 
rowed so largely from others, thus adding the attainments of 
others to their own, that they so far outdistanced their con- 
temporaries in real cultural development. 

An outstanding evidence of the penetration of alien cul- 
tures into that of the Hebrews is the very language in which 

* Frazer, Preface to Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion, p. 2. 
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the Old Testament is written, The Hebrews,” by their own 
testimony, were of composite origin. The original stock was 
evidently Aramean, as Deut. 26:5 asserts. In their early 
home in Mesopotamia and in their migration into Palestine 
they seem to have amalgamated to some extent with various 
“Hittite” groups, and in Palestine they gradually absorbed 
the native Canaanite-Amorite population. Hence Ezekiel 
(16:3, 45) could say of Jerusalem: “Your origin and nativity 
are of the land of Canaan; your father was an Amorite, and 
your mother a Hittite.” The early Canaanite settlers in Pal- 
estine had been conquered by the Amorites,’ who, during a 
considerable sojourn in Babylonia, had absorbed much of 
Babylonian culture. This is evidenced by the presence of 
many Babylonian loan-words in the Amarna letters, which 
are glossed by Canaanite words for their better understand- 
ing. The Amorites in turn were conquered by the Egyptians, 
who held the country under their sway for many centuries 
and left an indelible impression upon the land and its people, 
as recent excavations are making all the more evident. More- 
over, a part of the Hebrew people spent some little time in 
Egypt, and must unquestionably have brought Egyptian in- 
fluence and blood back with them, which in course of time 
they communicated in some measure at least to their com- 
patriots in Palestine. Hence the Hebrews from the very be- 
ginning were open to all sorts of influences, and in their ethnic 
composition were a conglomerate of many different stocks, all 
of which is very apparent in their language. Hebrew is full of 
loan-words from other languages, some of which came in at 


the very beginning of Hebrew history, and others in the 


? The name Hebrew, cuneiform Habiru, like Amorite, “westerner,” and other 
gentilics, had originally no ethnic connotation, but meant simply “robber, nomad.” 
References to the Habiru have been found in texts of the Larsa dynasty toward the 
end of the third millennium, in the Boghaz-k6i texts, in the Amarna letters, and most 
recently of all in the tablets excavated by Dr. Chiera near Kerkuk, Hence the He- 
brews were of hoary age and widely distributed. 

* The Amorites early penetrated into Babylonia and eventually established the 
dynasty of which Hammurabi was the most fameus king, the so-called First Dy- 


nasty, 2169-1870 B,C, 
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course of the centuries of foreign contacts that followed. He- 
brew, for example, has two words for “I,” one ’an0ki, identical 
with the Accadian (Assyro-babylonian) andéki and the Egyp- 
tian ’nk, the other ’dni, identical with the Arabic ’and. Simi- 
larly it has two words for “God,” ’é/ and ’élohim, the first re- 
flecting the Accadian ilu, and the second the Arabic ’iléh. The 
word for “palace,” Aékdl, is a loan-word from Sumerian by 
way of Accadian. In Accadian it is ekallu, and in Sumerian, 
é-gal, literally, “great house.” One of the words for “river,” 
yé’6r, is an Egyptian loan-word, while another is nahar, iden- 
tical with the Accadian mdru and the Arabic nahru. One of 
the verbs “‘to see,” ra’ah, corresponds to the Arabic ra’d, 
while another, “dzah, is the Aramaic hazadh. In Daniel alone 
there are some fifteen Persian loan-words and at least three 
that are Greek. Even the common word sis, “horse,” was de- 
rived from the Indo-Iranian aswas. These are only a few out 
of dozens of examples that might be given to illustrate the 
composite character of the Hebrew language, and this could 
be further demonstrated by the evidence of its grammar and 
syntax. In fact, it is only with a knowledge of the languages 
of all the peoples with whom the Hebrews came into contact 
that one can fully understand their language and accurately 
translate it. Many a difficult word or construction finds easy 
explanation when referred to the language to which it be- 
longs and from which it came into Hebrew. 

Hebrew, however, is not the only language of the Old Tes- 
tament. Like the other peoples of the Semitic world, the 
Hebrews eventually came under the spell of Aramaic, and in 
the post-exilic period not only adopted it as their spoken 
tongue, but used it for literary purposes as well. Some writ- 
ings in this language even got into the Old Testament, name- 
ly, Dan. 2:46—7:28; Ezra 4:8—6:18; 7:12-26; and Jer. 
10:11. Herein we have the proof of Aramaic influence, be- 
cause Aramaic culture must inevitably have followed in the 
wake of the language. 

More than thirty years ago Professor Gunkel asserted 
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that “the Hebrew production of Proverbs stands under the 
influence of Egypt, and this all the more so since in the He- 
brew Wisdom writing the distinctly Israelite element remains 
in the background.”* The recent publication of the teachings 
of Amenophis (Amen-em-ope)* has shown with what astute 
knowledge Gunkel spoke, and has fully confirmed his judg- 
ment. In Prov. 22:17—24:22 and its appendix, 24:23-34, we 
have a collection called “the sayings of the sages,” and so 
close is the likeness between these sayings and those of Amen- 
ophis that he must have been one of the sages referred to. 
Indeed, so clear is the dependence of the Hebrew text upon 
that of Amenophis that the former can frequently be cor- 
rected by the latter, and in-almost every instance the emenda- 
tion suggested as far back as 1899 by Toy in his commentary 
on Proverbs is confirmed in most remarkable fashion. A word, 
however, that Toy, as well as all others from the time of the 
Greek translation down to the present, was unable to inter- 
pret is shalishém or shdlishim, in Prov. 22:20. It has been 
variously rendered “threefold,” “in former times,” “excellent 
things,” etc., but we now know that the word was taken di- 
rectly from the Egyptian and is a corruption of the word 
shéloshim, “thirty.” In Amenophis it refers to the thirty 
chapters of his work, but seems to have no significance in the 
Hebrew. It is not necessary here to give all the parallels be- 
tween the two writings. A few only will suffice for our pur- 
pose. 

Prov. 22:17. Incline your ear and hear my words,® 

And apply your mind to understand them;’ 
18a. For it is lovely if you treasure them within you.*® 


* Quoted by Keimer, AJSL, XLIII, 19, note 1. 

5 A considerable literature has already sprung up on the subject, the most recent 
of which is Griffith, “The Teaching of Amenophis, the Son of Kanakht, Papyrus 
B.M. 10474,” JEA, XII, 1091 ff.; Simpson, “The Hebrew Book of Proverbs and the 
Teaching of Amenophis,” JEA, XII, 232 ff.; and Keimer, “The Wisdom of Amen- 
em-ope and the Proverbs of Solomon,” AJSL, XLIII, 8 ff. The first gives a complete 
translation of the text of Amenophis, and all three list the literature on the subject. 

®*So doublet in LXX; Heb., “the words of the sages.” 

*So LXX suggests; Heb., “to my knowledge.” 

® Literally, “in your belly.” 
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Amen. I. 3,9. Give your ear, hear what is said, 
10. Set your mind to interpret it; 
11. It is well if you set it in your heart. 


Prov. 22:24. Do not associate with a man given to anger, 
Nor consort with a man of violent temper. 


Amen. IX. 11,13. Do not associate with a man of violent temper, 
14. Nor consort with him for conversation. 


Prov. 23:6. Eat not the bread of the evil-minded, 
Nor covet his dainties. 
8. If you have eaten your bite, you must vomit it up, 
And so lose your good things. 
Amen. XI. 14,5. Covet not the property of a dependent, 
6. Nor hunger for his bread. 
17. If you have swallowed a large mouthful of bread, you 
must vomit it up, 


18. And so are emptied of your good. 


The author of Proverbs shows his dependence upon 
Amenophis as much by what he omits and adapts as by what 
he copies. As Sellin, Gressmann, Grimme, and others have 
shown, he was not making a literal translation, but was edit- 
ing the proverbs of the Egyptian sage for Jewish consump- 
tion, and so felt no compunction in changing them in places. 
He completely eliminates the references to the Egyptian cul- 
tus and gods and other things not in harmony with Jewish 
ideas. 

It is not alone in Prov. 22:17—24:34 that parallels with 
Egyptian writings can be found. Elsewhere in Proverbs and 
in other parts of the Old Testament there are clear evidences 
of Egyptian influence, but nowhere else is there such direct 
borrowing. Practically all scholars now identify the behemoth 
and leviathan of Job 4of. with the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile, respectively, both of which are pre-eminently 
Egyptian animals and stand in striking contrast with the ani- 
mals that are really native to Palestine, described in chapter 
38 f. More remarkable still is Psalm 104, where we have mani- 
festly “the transformation of what is really a description of 
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the Nile with its ships and crocodiles into a description of the 
Mediterranean, in which, of course, there are no crocodiles.” 
Some scholars would make this Psalm in its entirety little 
more than a translation of an Egyptian “Hymn to Aton,” by 
Akhenaton (Amenhotep IV),”° but the linguistic likeness be- 
tween the two is not at all such as to warrant a statement so 
extreme. Both, however, have much the same sequence of 
thought and are imbued with the same spirit. God is the god 
of nature, and in nature is revealed the creator’s beneficent 
interest in all his creatures, even the most lowly. This love of 
all living things and the genuine appreciation of the beauties 
of nature can very well be a native Egyptian quality of mind, 
as Blackman contends;“ for it is found frequently in the 
hymns of the nineteenth dynasty. Another spirit common to 
these hymns and certain Hebrew psalms, that of piety, humil- 
ity, sense of sin, and need of forgiveness, is probably a bor- 
rowing from the east; for in Egypt it stands in striking con- 
trast with the earlier attitude of denial of all sin as ground for 
complete vindication before God. 
Of considerable moment are some of the parallels in Psalm 

1 to Egyptian thought. In verse 3 it is said of the pious: 

He is like a tree planted by streams of water, 

That produces its fruit in its season, 

And whose leaves do not wither; 

Whatever he does succeeds. 


In Amenophis IV. 6, 7 ff. appears exactly the same simile: 
The truly humble man holds himself aloof, 
He is like a tree planted in a garden; 
It grows green, it doubles its yield.’* 


° Blackman in D. C. Simpson, The Psalmists, p. 191. For a contrary opinion, 
see G. R. Driver in the same volume, p. 144. 

* For translation, see Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, pp. 324 ff.; Erman, Die Literatur der Aegypter, pp. 358 ff.; and 
Budge, Tutankhamen, pp. 116 ff. The latter contains the Egyptian text. 

4 Toc. cit., p. 197. 

“ The same figure appears also in Jer. 17:7 ff., translated into terms of Pales- 
tinian life. 
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In Ps. 1:2, “And on his law he meditates day and night,” 
there would seem to be a reminiscence of the frequent exhor- 
tation appearing in Egyptian school texts: “Give heed to 
writing by day, and read by night;” while the phrase in verse 
5, ‘Therefore the wicked shall not be vindicated in the judg- 
ment,” can scarcely have any other background than the 
common Egyptian picture of the judgment of the dead before 
Osiris.** In fact, so many are the points of contact between 
the Psalms and certain didactic writings and poems in Egypt 
that, as Blackman has well remarked after a careful compari- 
son of the two, “it can almost be said that the Songs of Sion 
were being sung in a strange land (Egypt) before they were 
sung in Sion herself;’”* but that applies more to the thought 
and content than to the actual words. Again it must be em- 
phasized that the Hebrews were not slavish imitators, but 
students of the world in the true sense of that word. They 
borrowed; but what they borrowed they made their own, en- 
larged and enhanced it. 

The Old Testament contains a considerable account of the 
Hebrew sojourn in Egypt. Here, of course, the story demands 
an Egyptian coloring; but the remarkable thing is that the 
local color applies, not to Egypt of the time of the story, but 
to Egypt of the ninth century,’ when, according to modern 
scholarship, the story or stories were written. The personal 
and geographical terms belong for the most part to the twen- 
ty-first and twenty-second dynasties, indicating that the au- 
thor got as much from his own knowledge of Egypt as from 
tradition. The story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife is so iden- 
tical with the popular Egyptian ‘Tale of Two Brothers’”® 
that the two can scarcely be of independent origin. Stories of 
this sort in ancient times, as in modern, traveled over the 


* Cf. also Prov. 24:12, where God is represented as the one “who weighs 
hearts,” even as Thoth, in Egypt, was the weigher of hearts at the judgment. 


* Loc. cit., p. 197. 
See Peet, Egypt and the Old Testament, pp. o1 ff. 


** For the story, see Breasted, op. cit., pp. 358 ff.; Erman, sea cit., pp. 197 ff.; 
and Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 2d series, pp. 36 ff. 
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world, and were doubtless as well known to the Hebrews as to 
others. The Babylonian story of Ahikar, known to us in so 
many versions, Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, 
Old Turkish, Greek, and Slavonic, similarly finds its reflection 
in the Old Testament.’ In the Aramaic version of Ahikar, for 
example, Col. VI, 81 f., ““Withhold not your son from the rod, 
if you cannot keep [him from wickedness]. If I beat you, my 
son, you will not die, and if I leave you to your own devices, 
[you will not live],” we have manifestly the prototype of 
Prov. 23:13 f., “Withhold not correction from the child. If 
you beat him with the rod, he will not die; if you beat him 
with the rod, you will save his soul from Sheol.” 

Of all the literature in the Old Testament, that which 
would seem to be most purely Hebrew and unadulterated by 
foreign influence is prophecy; but even here scholars are now 
quite generally agreed that there is dependence upon Egypt 
in both content of thought and literary technique. Eduard 
Meyer" long ago posited a considerable dependence of the 
Hebrew prophets upon Egyptian seers; and recent writers in 
the field,’’ although more conservative in their conclusions, 
are quite as fully persuaded of the fact. One outstanding 
characteristic of Egyptian prophecy, as both McCown and 
Gressmann have indicated, is the peculiar combination of 
threat and promise, and this finds its reflection in the Hebrew 
prophets. Many scholars, like Kemper Fullerton,” would 
make all the messages of hope in the early prophets spurious; 
but Egyptian parallels would lead us to believe that unless 
there are strong evidences to the contrary, there is just as 
good reason for accepting the genuineness of the promises as 

7 See Conybeare, Harris, and Lewis, The Story of Ahikar, chap. vi. 

* Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstémme, 1906. 


“Eg., J. M. P. Smith, “Southern Influences upon Hebrew Prophecy,” AJSL, 
XXXV, 1 ff.; McCown, “Hebrew and Egyptian Apocalyptic Literature,” HThR, 
XVIII, 357 ff.; Gressmann, “Foreign Influences in Hebrew Prophecy,” JThS, 
XXVII, 241 ff. 

See, e.g., his article, “Viewpoints in the Discussion of Isaiah’s Hopes for the 
Future,” JBL, XLI, 1 ff. 
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of the threats.” A good illustration is Deuteronomy 32, where, 
in a poem undeniably a unit, there is a sudden transition at 
verse 26 from the severest denunciation of Israel to the glori- 
ous promise of the following verses. The poem may be late, 
and the phenomenon is confessedly more common in later 
prophecy and apocalyptic, but that does not make it any the 
less Egyptian in its origin. Another likeness in literary tech- 
nique is the pseudonymity of many of the Hebrew prophecies 
and apocalypses. This practice was a very early one with the 
Egyptians. It gave a writing more weight to put it in the 
mouth of an ancient worthy, and both the Egyptians and 
Hebrews did this to a degree unparalleled by any of their 
neighbors. More remarkable still is the fact that it is in the 
prophetic writings of the Egyptians and the Hebrews alone of 
the ancient Semitic world that there is a passion for the regen- 
eration of the social order. This is the reason for the threats 
and promises of the prophets; by their threats and denuncia- 
tion they strove to bring about a new order, which in both 
countries came eventually to be conceived of in terms of the 
Messianic era. The fact that the ideals of the Hebrew proph- 
ets surpass those of the Egyptian would suggest that they 
took up the ideas of their predecessors and carried them far- 
ther; and this too is the testimony of history. 

The book of Daniel has affinities with both Egyptian and 
Babylonian literature, and the presence of Persian and Greek 
loan-words in it suggests other connections as well. On the 
Egyptian side the book is strikingly like the Demotic Oracle- 
Commentary, compiled at the end of the third century, B.c. 
The authors of both have the same point of view; they pre- 
sent the events of the past in the garb of a vision of the future, 
in many instances recording the same events; while their real 
predictions come only at the end, and are intended to encour- 
age a discouraged people. On the Babylonian side many of 
the symbols and pictures are clearly of Babylonian origin. 
This is particularly true of chapter 7, where the “Ancient of 


= See McCown, Promise of His Coming, pp. 8t ff. 
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Days” is represented as sitting on a throne of judgment, sur- 
rounded by myriads of attendants, and about to open the 
books of fate. Once every year in Babylon the gods assembled 
in “the chamber of destinies” and, under the presidency of 
Marduk, fixed the destinies of mankind for the coming year 
and had them recorded on “‘the tablets of fate.” The refer- 
ence to the book of life or fate is fairly frequent in the Old 
Testament (cf., e.g., Pss. 69:28; 87:6; 139:16; 169:9), and 
the popular Jewish tradition makes God function at the be- 
ginning of the new year exactly as Marduk did.” 

Whether the Psalms were very largely affected by Babylo- 
nian psalmody is an open question. G. R. Driver, after a very 
painstaking comparison of the two, concludes that the Baby- 
lonians “exerted but slight, if any, influence on the Hebrew 
Psalmists”;** but he has in mind immediate borrowing and 
does grant the probability of mediated, indirect, more or less 
unconscious borrowing, which, after all, is the more usual 
method of the penetration of one nation’s culture into that of 
another. References to demons are occasionally to be found 
in the Psalms and elsewhere in the Old Testament. Some of 
these clearly are of Babylonian origin, as, for example, the 
shéd, Babylonian shédu (Ps. 106:37; Deut. 32:17), and the 
lilit, Babylonian lilitu (Isa. 34:14). The rahab, the sea-mon- 
ster of Hebrew mythology (cf. Ps. 89:10; Isa. 51:9; Job9:13; 
26:12), is obviously derived from Tidmat of the Babylonian 
creation story, the great dragon, the personification of prime- 
val chaos, who was slain by Marduk. The heavenly hosts by 
which “Yahweh of hosts” is surrounded (cf. I Kings 22:10 ff.; 
Isa. 6:1 ff.; Zech. 1-8; Pss. 89:7; 29:1; 82:1) remind one of 
the Anunaki and Igigi, the Babylonian attendants of deity; 
and the Hebrew kériib, “cherub,” can be nothing other than 
the Babylonian kirtibu. The expression, “May he rule from 
sea to sea and from the Euphrates to the ends of the earth,” 

™ See Jastrow, Religious Belief in Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 341 f. 


* “The Psalms in the Light of Babylonian Research,” in Simpson, The Psalm- 
ists, pp. 107 ff. 
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does not fit the geography of Palestine at all, and must have 
originated in Babylonia, where it does apply. Characteristic 
of many Babylonian psalms is confession of sin and plea for 
forgiveness, from which a few excerpts may be given.” 

I moan like a dove night and day, 


I am crushed and wail bitterly. 


Lord, my sins are many, great are my errors! 

My god, my sins are many, great are my errors} 

Because thou art full of compassion, I turn to thy divinity ; 
Because thou art merciful, [ resort to thee. 

How long wilt thou be angry with me? 

How long wilt thou be vexed with me? 

Dissolve my transgression, my iniquity, my fault, my 


offense; 
Forgive my fault, give heed to my supplication. 


From very early times the Babylonians seem to have been 
much oppressed by the sense of sin (due in part to the preva- 
lence of disease), and this kind of literature manifestly had 
its beginnings with them. It finds its reflection with the He- 
brews in their penitential psalms (e.g., Pss. 6, 38, 51, 79, 102, 
143). Rather significant is the fact that in both there is some- 
times the ellipse of the verb with the phrase “How long?” 
(ci., e.g., Ps. 6:3). Closely allied to the penitential psalms is 
the lamentation literature, which in Babylonia goes back to 
Sumerian times, It was the Sumerians that gave the model to 
the Babylonians; and this in turn may have been communi- 
cated to the Hebrews. In any case the book of Lamentations 
and other Hebrew elegies read not unlike many similar writ- 
ings in Babylonia. 

Quite early in Egypt, rather later in Babylonia, and later 
still in Palestine, there swept over the ancient East a wave of 
doubt and skepticism, which found expression in such writ- 


“For extensive translations, see Handcock, Babylonian Penitential Psalms; 
Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, II, 62 ff. 
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ings as the Egyptian “Song of the Harper” and “Dialogue of 


a Misanthrope with his Own Soul,” the Babylonian ‘“Dia- 


logue of Pessimism,’ and the Hebrew Book of Ecclesiastes. 


All are pervaded by a deep sense of gloom, and the illustra- 


tions used to unfold the argument are often very similar. In 


protest against such skepticism there appeared in Babylonia 


what we might call the “Poem of the Righteous Sufferer,””* 
which has many points of contact with the Hebrew Book of 


Job, both in purpose and in content. Tabi-utul-Enlil, like Job, 


was a righteous man who fel) from high estate through no 
apparent fault of his own; his friends deserted him; terrible 


afflictions came upon him; God seemingly had abandoned 


him; and in scathing denunciation of Providence he gives vent 
to the current ideas of the agnostics and skeptics. In the end, 


however, Marduk comes to his rescue, and the author trans- 
forms his outraged and complaining hero into a pious be- 
liever. Thus the skeptics are put to rout and orthodoxy main- 
tained, just as in the book of Job. 

It has long been noted that the Hebrew law codes offer 
many parallels to Babylonian law. At least half of the laws 
in the Code of the Covenant (Exod. 20:23—23:33) have their 
counterpart in the Hammurabi Code, and in many cases the 
likeness is so close that the one must surely depend on the 
other.** Many of the Babylonian laws, we know now, had 
their origin in Sumerian law; so there can be no question as to 
the side from which the borrowing came. The Hebrews, ac- 
cording to their own traditions, once lived in Babylonia, and 
with their settlement in Palestine there came Babylonian in- 
fluence through the medium of the Canaanite-Amorites. As 


* See Breasted, op. cit., pp. 182 ff.; Erman, op. cit., pp. 122 ff. 


% Edited by Langdon, Babylonian Wisdom, pp. 67 ff. 
* Edited by Langdon, op. cit., pp. 3 ff. 


75So the great majority of scholars; see, e.g., Johns, The Relations between the 
Laws of the Babylonians and the Laws of the Hebrew Pecples; Cook, The Laws of 
Moses and the Code of Hammurabi; Edwards, The Hammurabi Code. For a more 
conservative view, see Wardle, /srael and Babylon, 
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Waterman has well shown,” the Hammurabi Code in an 
adapted form was known in Canaan long before the arrival of 
the Hebrews. It is not often that there is verbal agreement 
between a Hebrew and a Babylonian law, but the variations 
are easily accounted for by the differing conditions in Pales- 
tine, by adaptation and elaboration. An example of close 
verbal agreement is Exod. 21:16, “Whoever kidnaps a man 
and sells him, or if he is found in his possession, must be put 
to death,” and Hammurabi Code, §14, “If a man kidnaps an- 
other man’s son who is a minor, he must be put to death.” 
More significant, however, than verbal agreement is the fre- 
quent identity of technical terms. In both, for example, 
appears the expression “bring before God,”*® by which it is 
meant that the case is to be brought before God for his deci- 
sion, probably by means of the sacred lot or by ordeal. The 
Hammurabi Code recognizes three classes of people: citizen, 
or awilum, literally man; conquered population or serf, mus- 
kénum; and slave, wardum; and so does the Hebrew law, 
with its ’?sh, literally man; gér or téshab, serf; and slave. It 
would seem to be something more than mere accident that 
there should be similarity like this. 

That the Babylonian culture was one stream that helped 
to make up Hebrew culture is evident from the very first 
pages of the Old Testament. The early stories of Genesis are 
all set in Babylonia, and this would be most unlikely if the 
stories were native to the Hebrews. The Hebrew story of 
creation does not suggest many points of contact with the 
Babylonian,” but that of the flood assuredly does.** Accord- 

” AJSI, XXXVIII, pp. 44 ff. 


® See, e.g., Exod. 21:6; 22:7 f.; Ham. Code §§ 106, 107, 120, 126. 


™ The story as reflected in the Psalms and Job is nearer the Babylonian story, 
cf., e.g., Pss. 18:8-16; 24:2; 74:13-17; 77:16—-19; 89:9f.; Job 9:8—-13; 26:5-14. 
Poetry is always more conserving of the old than prose. For the Babylonian story, 
see Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation. 

* For a graphic illustration of the points of contact, see the chart in Hilion, 
Le Déluge dans la Bible et les Iscriptions akkadiennes et sumériennes. For other lit- 
erature on the subject, see King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt in Relation to He- 
brew Tradition; Jastrow, Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions; Wardle, Israel and 


Babylon; Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament. 
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ing to the Babylonian story, the gods in assembly decide on 
the destruction of mankind by a flood; Ea, however, reveals 
the purpose of the gods to Ut-napishtim and advises him to 
build an ark, which he proceeds to do, following the plans 
prescribed for it; upon its completion he brings into it his 
family and attendants, together with every species of animal; 
the flood continues for six days and nights, until all mankind 
is destroyed; the flood then subsides, the ark settles upon 
Mount Nisir, and Ut-napishtim releases successively a dove, 
a swallow, and a raven, the latter of which, upon finding that 
the waters had quite subsided, “ate and croaked and did not 
return,” whereupon Ut-napishtim leaves the ark and in 
thanksgiving offers a sacrifice to the gods, who in great de- 
light gather “like flies” about it. There are so many points of 
contact here with the Hebrew story that the latter can scarce- 
ly be anything other than a Hebrew edition of the Babylo- 
nian. 

Whatever may be the facts lying behind the story in Gene- 
sis 14, all scholars, conservative and liberal alike, are agreed 
that it is of foreign origin. Most of the names have now been 
identified with a fair amount of certainty, and these would 
seem to connect the tale with certain fragmentary Hittite 
and Canaanite records’of the second millennium; so Albright,35 
the latest to study the chapter, may be right in deriving it 
from the Jebusites. Similarly, the stories of Lot, the eponym 
of the Moabites, and of Sodom and Gomorrah may be a He- 
brew modification of a Moabite original, as many scholars 
believe. 

Scholars are universally agreed today that the Hebrews 
got many of their festivals and much of their religious prac- 
tice from the Canaanites. One prominent cult that must have 
been borrowed in toto was the fertility cult, the baser fea- 


* See, e.g., Jirku, Altorientalisher Commentar sum Alten Testament, pp. 57 ff. 
As has long been suspected, Amraphel is not to be identified with Hammurabi, nor 
Shinar with Sumer. Shinar is probably Shanhar or Hana on the middle Euphrates, 


but a King Amraphel is still unknown. 


* “The Historical Background of Genesis XIV,” JSOR, X, 231 ff. 
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tures of which the prophets condemned in no uncertain terms, 
but the underlying motif of which they ethicized and adopt- 


ed.** With Hosea, for example, Yahweh replaced the Baals 
as God of fertility; to him the nation was betrothed; but 
character, not a magic fertility rite, was the condition of the 
showers of blessing that were to result from that marriage. 
Hosea, like Jeremiah and Joel, is full of technical terms 
drawn from the fertility cult. Among peoples everywhere in- 
stitutions die hard. Indeed, they rarely die at all, but are 
rather reinterpreted to suit new ideas and new situations; 
and so it was with the fertility cult. It was taken up by the 
Hebrews, and in course of time ethicized, and, like many an- 
other element, incorporated into the Yahweh cult, and it is 
exceedingly probable that in the Song of Songs we have a 
survival of the liturgy of the cult, and in Isaiah 5 and Psalm 
45, reminiscences of it. The dédi of Isaiah 5 and the Song of 
Songs, usually translated “my beloved,” but everywhere else 
in the Old Testament, ‘my uncle,” would seem to hark back 
to Dod or Adad, the ancient fertility god of Palestine, while 
the name of the maiden in Cant. 7:1, “Shulammite,” is not 
far removed from the name of Adad’s consort, Shala or Shul- 
manitu. Significant, too, is the fact that a feature of the Pass- 
over celebration in the Jewish church is the liturgical reading 
of the Song of Songs; the Mishna, Taanith, IV, 8, definitely 
connects the book with certain fertility rites; and the early 
Jewish and Christian interpretation (the so-called “allegori- 
cal” interpretation ), as well as a host of other considerations, 
supports the contention that the book has its roots in the dim, 
distant past, and is a survival of an ancient Canaanite liturgy, 


absorbed and adapted by the Hebrews.” 


“Cf. eg., Hos. 2; Jer. 3; Isa. 54:53 62: 1-8. 

** A contention now rather widely accepted. For a more elaborate presentation 
of the thesis, see the present writer’s articles, “Canticles and the Tammuz Cult,” 
AJSL, XXXIX, 1 ff.; “Babylonian Parallels to Canticles,” JBZ, XLIII, 245 ff.; 
“Canticles and the Fertility Cult,” in The Song of Songs: A Symposium, edited by 
W. H. Schoff. The only adverse criticism that has appeared is Schmidt, “Is Canti- 
cles an Adonis Litany ?” JAOS, XLVI, 154 ff. 
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For two centuries (539-332 B.C.) the Hebrews were un- 
der Persian rule; but, rather strangely, evidences of Persian 
influence are comparatively few in the Old Testament as 
compared with those of Egyptian, Canaanite, and Babylo- 
nian influence, probably owing to the fact that the Hebrews 
never lived in Persia proper. It has generally been assumed 
that the later Jewish ideas of resurrection, heaven and hell, 
angels and demons, particularly Satan, owe not a little to 
Persia. In Job 19:21 ff. and Pss. 49, 73 there is the emergence 
of a belief in a blessed immortality for the righteous. Psalm 
49 seems to assert that a different destiny is reserved for the 
righteous in the next world from that of the wicked. Psalm 
73 states this more clearly, and in it there is also a mystical 
note, depicting the blessed communion of the righteous with 
God. The wicked, apparently, are to be utterly destroyed. In 
at least two places in the Old Testament (Isa. 26:19; Dan. 
12:2 ff.) there is clearly a belief in a resurrection and a final 
judgment of reward for the good and punishment for the 
wicked. This became eventually the dominant view of Juda- 
ism as held by the Pharisees. Persian influence doubtless 
stimulated the idea. To the same influence may be due the 
great increase in the number of angels, some of whom in 
course of time came to be so individualized as to be given 
proper names, e.g., Michael (Dan. 10:13, 21) and Gabriel 
(Dan. 8:16; 9:21). Satan would seem to be the counterpart 
of the Persian Ahriman. In Job he is simply one of the minis- 
ters of God; but, as his name indicates, he is the adversary of 
man and is unfriendly toward him. In Zech. 3:1—5 he is more 
malignant than in Job. By the time of I Chron. 21:1 he has 
become the author of evil, even as the Persians believed. 

In the apocalyptic literature Persian influence is more 
marked. Recently von Gall** has come forward with the the- 
sis that Hebrew eschatology was borrowed almost completely 
from Persia. The expression “at the end of days” was taken 


**BADIAEIA TOY OEOY. Line religionsgeschichtliche Studie zur vorkirchlichen 


Eschatologie, 1926. 
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from the Gathas; Yahweh’s victory over the pagan gods at 
the judgment of the world is a reflection of the victory of 
Ahura-mazda over Ahriman and his hosts; the picture of a 
new earth and a new heaven was drawn from Zoroastrianism, 
and the Jewish Messiah is little more than an echo of the Per- 
sian Saoshyant. This is probably an overstatement of the 
case, but there is much of truth in it. Many ideas which ap- 
pear so suddenly and unexpectedly among the Jews in the 
post-exilic period can best be accounted for through Persian 
influence. The germs of some of them may be present in 
earlier writings, but, as Carter concludes after an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject, “the germs alone are not enough to 
explain the later developments.” 

Scholars are very much divided in their opinion as to 
whether the book of Esther reflects Persian or Babylonian in- 
fluence. In chapter 3:7 the word par, from which Purim is 
supposed to be derived, is explained as though it were a Per- 
sian word, but it is more probably the Babylonian pir, “lot”; 
and the names Mordecai and Esther are manifestly connected 
with the Babylonian names, Marduk and Ishtar. On the oth- 
er hand, the scene is laid in Persia, and the book contains a 
number of Persian words and allusions to Persian customs, 
like the arrangement of the banquet (1:6—8), the seven 
princes who formed a council of state (1:14), belief in lucky 


and unlucky days (3:7), hanging as the death penalty (5:14), 


and dressing a royal benefactor in the king’s robes (6:8).*° 
These things show that the author had some knowledge of 
Persia and Persian life, and used it in the production of his 
book. 

Jewish contact with the Greeks came too late in history to 
affect very largely the canonical literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. Occasionally in the late literature (as, for instance, in 
Daniel) there are Greek loan-words; but there is apparently 
only one book that has been very largely affected by Greek 


* Zoroastrianism and Judaism, p. 106. 


See Paton, The Book of Esther, p. 65. 
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thought, the book of Ecclesiastes. Here, as Ranston has so 
well demonstrated,” the dependence of the author upon 
Greek writers, particularly Theognis, is almost as great as 
that of Prov. 22:17—24:34 upon Amenophis. Like the author 
of Proverbs, he “sought out and set in order many proverbs,”’ 
and some of these were unquestionably drawn from Theognis, 
as a few examples will illustrate. In Eccl. 6:10, ““He [man] is 
not able to contend with [literally, engage in litigation with | 
Him who is mightier than he,” and Theognis, 687 f., “It is not 
for mortals to fight with Immortals, nor to argue with them 
[literally, engage in litigation with them]; to no one is this 
right,” there is not only identity of thought, but also of ex- 
pression, and that an unusual one, In Eccl. 7: 16-18 we read, 
‘““Do not be excessively righteous, nor make yourself over- 
wise; why should you ruin yourself? Do not be excessively 
wicked, nor be a fool; why should you die before your time? 
It is good that you should take hold of the one and also not 
withhold your hand from the other.’ This is very strange 
writing for a Jew, but is quite in line with Theognis’ “middle 
way.”** Strange too is the dark picture of old age which ap- 
pears in Ecclesiastes and contrasts so strongly with the ordi- 
nary Hebrew point of view, even in the late period (cf., e.g., 
Job 12:12; Prov. 16:31; 20:29; Ps. 92:14). It is quite in 
line, however, with the view of Theognis, who believed that 
when youth and strength had passed, all that made life worth 
living was gone. Hence both he and the author of Ecclesiastes 
advise the enjoyment of life in youth; “for swift as thought 
passes brilliant youth.” The phrase “under the sun” = “on 
the earth” is peculiar to Ecclesiastes in the Old Testament, 
but is common in Greek, as is likewise the expression “‘to see 
the sun” = “to be living.” The atmosphere of Ecclesiastes 
would seem to be typically Greek, rather than Hebrew; the 
Hebrew name for God nowhere appears; there are no refer- 


“ Reclesiastes and the Early Greek Wisdom Literature, 1925. 
* Cf., e.g., “The good know how to keep the mean in all things” (Theognis, 
614); “Strive after nothing too much; the mean is the best in all things” (335). 
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ences to Jewish matters; and a number of idioms are mani- 
festly foreign. Hence Margoliouth* would go so far as to 
make it little more than an adaptation of a work in some other 
language, probably Indo-Germanic; but it is more likely that 
the author drew, not from one source alone, but from several, 
and his book is another demonstration of the peculiar genius 
of his people to make other people’s ideas their own. 

This paper is not intended to present an exhaustive sur- 
vey of all the instances of foreign influence on the literature 
of the Old Testament. That would require a book of large 
proportions, Enough has been said, however, to indicate that 
the character of the Old Testament literature does illustrate 
the interpenetration of cultures in the ancient world. Indeed, 
one might infer from the study that the Hebrews got all their 
culture from other peoples; but that, of course, is not true. 
Their relation to others is like that of Shakespeare to his 
predecessors. ‘‘He took their materials and transformed them 
by the touch of his immortal genius. He borrowed indiscrimi- 
nately on every hand, but he made what he borrowed forever 
his own by the magic of his skill and the grandeur of his 
matchless style.’’! So likewise did the Hebrews. Whatever 
they may have borrowed they made their own, they ethicized 
and sublimated, so that no contemporary literature is at all 


comparable to theirs. In them, as so often, the pupil sur- 


passed the teacher. 


*% Jewish Encyclopedia, V, 33. 


“JM. P. Smith, AJSL, XXXV, Io. 
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Human nature is God-bent. It is also hell-bent, and for the 
same reason. It is plain that all sorts of maladjustments and 


perversion may arise in behavior which includes such a throng 
of unorganized and newly rising responses as the growing life 


of man requires. Man would not persistently strive toward a 
fuller life, and so be religious, if he did not have this surplusage 
of responses which may produce all sorts of trouble, The lower 
animals are not afflicted in this way—nor so glorified. Their 
chance for gain and loss is not nearly so great. They have a 
contentment and stability in their living which humans never 
have unless they deny that in their nature which gives them 
religion and sin. 

This ill of frustration and conflict due to multiplication of 
responses, has been called sin. It is failure to make that adap- 
tation to God which the growing life requires. If one continues 
to grow in the sense of multiplying his responses and striving 
to fulfil them, but does not make adaptation to that supreme 


condition of growth, he suffers the fall of Icarus. Human na- 
ture ventures into a way of life which only God can sustain. 


Hence when man misses God, he is lost. This follows from our 


definition of God as “that object, whatsoever its nature may 
be, which will yield maximum security and abundance to all 


human living when right adjustment is made.’* The vast and 


awful experiment of human living and human history has tre- 
mendous alternatives at stake which can only be expressed by 


such terms as heaven and hell. Those religions, or pseudo- 
religions, which recognize nothing to be symbolized by heay- 
* Religious Experience and Scientific Method, p. 381. 
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en and hell are drugged with sweet pacifiers and soothing 
syrups. 

This ill that results from failure to make the needed ad- 
justment to God which the growing life requires has many 


symptoms. It may show itself in loss of courage, in menta) 
gloom, in worry and nervousness, in undue excitability, in ex- 
aggerated irritability, in an extreme affectation of vanity to 
cover up from one’s self and others an inner sense of insuffi- 
ciency. Much inefficiency and blundering come from this dis- 
turbance of mind and character. Adjustments one could have 


made he fails to make because of this breakdown. The ill 


sometimes shows itself in lying and stealing, in all manner of 
vice and crime. Or again one shrinks back into himself, He is 


afraid. He is afraid, perhaps, to meet people; or to make 


friends with people; or to undertake a new enterprise; or to 


assume responsibility; to venture into any new field. He is 


afraid to exercise command. He is afraid to love. In extreme 


cases this il) produces mental disorders that are properly listed 


under the head of insanity. That human trait which makes 
men strive toward interaction with a larger and fuller environ- 
ment makes them go mad when they miss it. 

A)) these ills that result from failure to make proper ad- 
justment to the supreme conditions of a growing life can be 
summed up under three heads, mental misery, wrongdoing, 
and impoverished life. 

This ill peculiar to man arises out of failure to organize 
aright an ever more complex system of responses in adaptation 
to a wider and fuller environment. When one shrinks back, 
when he refuses to face or fails to solve these problems, he in- 
curs this malady of mind and character, When he fails to make 
the reguired adjustments he frustrates the chief drive of hu- 
man nature and thus brings on the suppression or perversion of 
that surplusage of responses which is the distinctive trait of 
human nature and the source of this peculiar striving for inter- 
action with more and more of the world in which he lives. The 
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classical example of refusal to make the required readjust- 
ments for interaction with a larger world, and the consequent 
suppression or perversion of this surplusage of response, is the 
rich young ruler who refused to follow Jesus when the latter 
said to him: ‘Go, sell all that you have . .. . and follow 
me.” 

A few illustrations from modern life may be of value to 
show what we mean by situations which yield a larger life 
when properly met, but which bring on this chronic ill if they 
are not. 

When a young man or woman leaves home to enter busi- 
ness or college he must make a rather radical change in his 
habits. He is impelled to leave home by that surp\usage of re- 
sponses which we have described. He may not even go so far 
as to leave home, but may shrink from the venture and thus 
incur the i)) which we are studying. But if he does venture 
forth, he enters an environment which requires a readjustment 
of his old habits, This is one of those difficult situations, those 
problems of life, which lead to “sin,” or a larger life, according 
as one adjusts himself. Experts who make a study of the men- 
tal ills of human nature—psychiatrists, they are called—trace 


back many troubles to failure in meeting just such a change of 


circumstances as this. 
When we make some new friend, entering into intimate 


personal relations with him, especially when we fall in love, 


we must adjust ourselves to a radically new situation. Every 
person is different from every other, and the more intimate 


the relations, the more prominent this difference becomes. We 


must adapt ourselves to a unique personality, and this is 
always one of the most difficult problems of life. Nothing 


yields greater returns in the way of abundant living than this. 


But nothing is more difficult and delicate. Hence this is one of 
the most prolific sources of that illness of mind and character 


which the psychiatrist studies. When one fails to make the 
required adjustment, any one or more of the three symptoms 
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of the human ill are likely to make their appearance: social 
wrongdoing; mental misery in the form of discouragement, 
worry, loss of confidence, nervous disorders of all kinds: or 
else withdrawal from life, narrowness, selfishness, meanness, 
misanthropy, callousness, insensitivity to all the lures that 
beckon on to fuller experiences. Any or all of these may be the 
results of “disappointment in love.” 

Always, in following the lure of a larger life, one is called 
upon to change his old familiar ways. His old habits no longer 
suffice. He must adjust himself to a new situation, Will he go 
forward, assume the new responsibilities, face the new condi- 
tions, wrench himself free from old habits; or will he not? 
Here is that dangerous opportunity which will fulfil the urge 
of man toward scope and fulness of life if it is rightly met; but 
which will throw him back into the slough of mental and moral 
disaster if it is not. 

When a near relative or other dear friend dies, one must 
build up a new manner of living. The habits adapted to the 
long and intimate association can no longer function. They 
must be recast. One must change his manner of thinking, feel- 
ing, conducting his life generally. He must fit himself into a 
world made very different by the absence of the loved one. 
Here again the illness threatens unless there is some adequate 
preventive or cure. Mental misery or impoverished life or 
social wrongdoing, the three forms of man’s peculiar ill, will 
ensue if he is not “saved.” 

When the ambition of years, possibly of a lifetime, comes 
to nothing, we have another such problem. One must find 
something else to live for, else the demon will overtake him. 
Here again opens up a larger life or chronic illness of soul. 
Case studies of the psychiatrist and sociologist have much to 
tell us of such “cases.” 

When some accident befalls, as, for instance, to take a true 
case, when a workman returns home and finds that an explo- 


sion has killed his wife and three children, he may enter the 
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house sane but come out of it a raving maniac. He had to re- 
adjust himself to a world that was suddenly and terribly dif- 


ferent, but he could not make the adjustment. 
These illustrations we have given at some length serve to 


show the great number and variety of those situations to 


which surplus responses must be adapted, right adjustment 
leading on to interaction with a larger environment, wrong 


adjustment bringing on the great ill of man. 


Religion has always claimed to be the preventive or cure 
for this chief ill of human nature. It has stood as a preventive 


in the sense that it has so equipped a man that he could adjust 
himself to the situation in such a way as to escape the three- 
fold evil of social wrongdoing, mental misery, and impoverish- 
ment of life. Even the earliest of religions have stood, in their 
own crude way, for such prevention or cure. And they have 
always been cherished by man, when cherished at all, as helps 
in his attempt to make adjustment to sudden changes of for- 
tune and difficult circumstances. When the sudden flood came 
down upon the camp, or the beloved child died, or marriage 
was undertaken, or some uncertain enterprise begun, man 
turned to his God or gods for help to meet the situation, either 
by mastering it in such a way as to attain the greater good of 
interaction with fuller environment or by accepting failure in 
such a way as to escape the great illness of frustration. 

To know how to accept failure is quite as important as to 
be equipped for mastery. For some undertakings in every 
man’s life must certainly fail. As Janet, the chief of psychia- 
trists, says, nothing is more important than capacity for resig- 
nation; for it is plain we cannot always be successful. He has 
found in his studies that one of the most common causes for 
mental ill is inability to accept a defeat, to give up, to call it 
done. The constant, futile, ever recurring attempt to do the 
impossible drives men mad. Let us use one of his own illustra- 
tions. 
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T have just received a disagreeable letter which demands an answer 
that is quite difficult and painful to write. I think about writing this 
answer and I compose it almost completely in my imagination, but I have 


not the courage to write it down immediately and I leave the letter that I 
have received on my desk. Henceforth it is impossible for me to seat my- 
self at this table, to pass before it, even to enter the room without seeing 
the letter, without being conscious of its presence and without recom- 
mencing a hundred times the effort to formulate the answer. At the begin- 
ning this answer would have been written in ten minutes. If I add up all 
the minutes for composing it in imagination, all the unfruitful attempts, 
and all the resulting emotions, I have spent hours of painful work in not 
writing this answer, and it will not be surprising if after several days I 
declare myself to be tired out by this wretched letter that I have not 


written. 


The misery is due to nervous exhaustion, and this exhaus- 
tion is due to repeated futile attempts to meet a situation. 
All worry is of this kind. Even if we have met the situation 
successfully so far as outward conditions are concerned, if we 
continue to worry about it, it is because we keep on working 
with the problem in a futile sort of way. Worry is a futile 
struggle to adjust surplus responses to some larger situation 
than that of routine habit. 

Because of the strain and worry involved in making these 
difficult adjustments, people may avoid all ways of life which 
are likely to present them with new or complex problems. 
But to shrink from such problems is to impoverish one’s life. 
Never to expose one’s self to trial and danger is to live a mean 
and meager life. This impoverishment may be only occasion- 
al, due to a temporary shrinking from some difficult problem, 
as in the case of the before-mentioned letter. But in some 
cases it is a deliberate and established policy. All change, all 
adventure, all high ambition is shunned. Above all, the more 
intimate personal relations, which perhaps require the most 
taxing adjustments of all while yielding the greatest fulness of 
life, are carefully avoided. The result is safety, to be sure, but 
at the price of all that makes life worth living. 
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The ministries and the large government offices are often retreats for 
people who need a life ruled by superiors, without hard knocks and with- 


out responsibilities. They do not marry, have no mistresses, no children; 
they visit few persons; and they give enormous attention to the choice of 
the rare individuals whom they permit to approach them; they live alone 
as much as possible in order to have no concessions to make. They spend 
little even when they are rich; they do not engage in any business, or 
enter any rivalry with anyone. Their precautions, their silence—for they 
know how to be silent about their own affairs—result in their being seldom 
exposed to attack. Moreover, they assume the appearance of not seeing 
or feeling evil, and hide their heads like ostriches. If it is necessary, they 
stand attack; “they turn their backs and let nails be driven into their 
shoulders” rather than fight. They know how to evade orders and re- 
quests. “When you jostle them they give way, they retreat into their 
shells or slip between your fingers, and no one can affect them.”’ The pub- 
lic calls them egoists and cowards. They are perhaps wise men.’ 


Professor Janet here calls them wise only because they are 
presumably unable to make the adjustments required to live a 
fuller, more normal life. They are “wise” because, by choos- 
ing this colorless barren and dismal life they avoid the other 
two forms of the illness, the social wrongdoing and the mental 
misery. But it is very questionable whether this way of life 
is any better than the other two. While it escapes the legally 
punishable forms of social wrongdoing, it certainly is not so- 
cially good. And while it escapes the more intense forms of 
mental anguish, the slow death in life which they incur can 
scarcely be much better. They suppress those surplus re- 
sponses which give the chief drive to human nature. 

In order to diagnose this chief ill of human nature in its 
three forms of social wrongdoing, mental misery, and impov- 
erished life, let us analyze the psychological process which one 
undergoes in trying to adjust to some difficult situation. As 
we go along we shall note the different places where failure 
may occur and bring on the ill. This will enable us to note 
what is required to cure the trouble and what religion can do 


to administer this cure. 


* Pierre Janet, Principles of Psychotherapy, p. 168. 
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1. First, one must be aroused to undertake the problem. 
Some regulating adjustment, commonly called a purpose, 
must be stimulated to sufficient tension. Sometimes failure 
occurs here at the very start. Surplus responses are aroused so 
that one feels there is a problem and may be more or less 
harassed by it. But one drifts. He dreams, perhaps, of what 
might be done. Or he simply sways from one idle impulse to 
another, as a rat in a trap or a lion in a cage, moving restlessly 
here and there, but without any attempt to formulate a defi- 
nite plan of action. Those major adjustments which consti- 
tute purpose are not sufficiently stimulated. One may idly 
dream or he may slash about causing social damage; but he 
does not buckle down to the job. 

It would seem that the cure for this would be a stronger 
stimulus that would arouse more energy, and especially a 
stimulus that would bring to higher tension those more funda- 
mental attitudes and determining adjustments that constitute 
steady and serious purpose in life. Something is required to 
impart more deep enthusiasm for life—something in the form 
of a life-purpose. Religion plainly offers itself as a means to 
salvation when the great ill appears at this stage. 

2. But if one has sufficient enthusiasm and seriousness of 
purpose to undertake the problem, he may fail at a second 
stage. The purpose may be generated and the undertaking 
begun, but there may be a dearth of subordinate responses. 
A sufficient number of minor units of behavior may not pre- 
sent themselves for organization into an adequate course of 
action. To use the before-mentioned letter as an example, I 
may not be able to think of the proper things to say. I cannot 
compose a satisfactory letter. The necessary statements sim- 
ply will not occur to me. Failure in the first case was due to 
lack of tension; here it is due to lack of subordinate responses 
or suggestions. 

Cure for this would be increased sensitivity on the part of 
the individual to more stimuli in the total situation, for such 
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stimulation is required to bring forth a sufficient number and 
variety of responses out of which to organize the projected 
course of behavior. And how can this increased sensitivity and 
more pervasive stimulation be brought about? Only by an 
earnest, devoted, critical, and comprehensive survey of the 
total situation. Here also religion, in the form of worship, pre- 
sents itself as the way to salvation. 

3. The various impulses, supposing they are aroused in 
sufficient number and kind, must be experimentally tested, 
either in imagination or in overt practice. Of course, if the 
situation is a familiar one this is not needed. But in that case 
the adjustment is not likely to be difficult. In a new and com- 
plex situation it is impossible to make an adequate adjustment 
without such experimentation. The experimentation may be 
what we have called imaginative. A very simple illustration 
of that would be a mathematical computation. Instead of ex- 
perimenting by overt practice, which, for example, might be 
laying a stick down across an opening so many times, one 
might compute the number of times by dividing the length of 
the opening by the length of the stick. That would be imag- 
inative experimentation. Of course the imaginative has many 
other forms besides that of mathematical computation, al- 
though none is so accurate as mathematics. That is the reason 
all science endeavors to reduce its materials to forms that can 
be treated mathematically. But whether mathematical or not, 
this imaginative experimentation makes up the greater part of 
what we call thinking. 

Failure may appear at this stage even when the other two 
steps previously mentioned have been safely made. One may 
act too hastily, too impulsively, as we say, which means that 
he does not wait to test his projects. For some reason or other 
he cannot tolerate the delay required to complete the experi- 
ments and so ascertain which course is best. He cannot hold 
judgment in suspense. Consequently he plunges and fails. 

The cure for this would be anything which gives patience. 
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Whatever gives one that poise and self-control called peace 
would make one able to wait until he had tested his impulses. 
Nothing is more difficult, more wearing, on one who lacks this 
peace than waiting. Experts like Pierre Janet are prone to 
think that this state of.suspense is one of the chief causes of 
the breakdown we are considering. Patience and poise and 
quiet waiting for sufficient evidence before final decision is 
made, and readiness to give up any cherished plan as soon as 
it is proved inadequate—all this can be achieved by that de- 
voted self-surrender to the great enthusiasm for life which 
religion provides. It is found through worship. 

4. Finally, after the proposed methods have been tested 
and the best chosen and the problem solved, there remains 
one final step. One must act. One must carry out what he has 
finally discovered to be the required course of action. But here 
is the sticking point for many. Here is where the letter-writer 
in the case described by Janet failed. One’s interest and en- 
thusiasm has carried him up to this point, but now he can go 
no farther. What can be done? 

Here again it is plain that religion is the way of salvation 
if there be any salvation for the individual in this difficulty. 
If the greatest enthusiasm life can offer is not sufficient to 
carry one through this stage, then nothing can help him. 

We have described the greatest ill of human life and we 
have seen that religion is the greatest cure. The kind of en- 
thusiasm which religion provides, and that critical devoted 
survey of the total situation with a view to most abundant 
living which is worship, is the way to solve all the greatest 
problems of human living in so far as they can be solved in any 
way at all. The central drive of human nature, which arises 
from what we call the surplusage of responses, not only finds 
its largest fulfilment through religion, but it also finds its chief 
cure in religion. This is very natural, and similar to the cure 
of any other ill. The best cure for any functional disorder is to 
provide the optimum conditions of health. The ill we have 
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been considering is a functional disorder of that drive of hu- 
man nature toward fuller interaction with the total environ- 
ment. To seek religion is to seek restoration of the normal 
function. 

The relatively new science of psychotherapy has made and 
is still making a very profound study of this ill of human na- 
ture. Very frequently psychotherapists claim that religion 
is very crude and unsatisfactory as a means of cure. Such is 
the view of Pierre Janet. And yet we can use his own words 
to prove the superiority of religion in this field, when religion 
is atits best. Following are the words: 

It is the patient’s conduct that must be reformed in its entirety. He 


must be taught to live a life worth living; and to attain this he must be 
taught a sort of stoicism tempered with Christian charity. Such an ethics 
is to alter his will as a whole. Such a profound change of morals will indi- 
rectly suppress all the symptoms, for it is obvious that a will that has 
reached such a high degree of superiority will no longer tolerate such 


defects, 
From the theoretic point of view that seems to be superb; from the 


practical point of view, it leaves me uneasy. Doubtless it is always useful 
and right to change a lazy coward into a brave worker, or an egoist into a 
generous man, and such a transformation should have the happiest effects 
on the pathological symptoms. But this is a very extensive undertaking 
and one that seems to be not always necessary. Is this what the patient 


demands of us when he comes to rid him of a tic, of insomnia, or of a 
stomach pain? Is this the rdle for simple physicians like us? Have we 
time and means for it? It would be easy to show that the alliance between 
physician and preacher, such as appears to have been realized at Boston 
in the Emmanuel Movement, is not very reasonable, and that it is, in spite 
of appearances, as irksome for the preacher as for the doctor.’ 


Professor Janet plainly says that the only complete and 
satisfactory cure or prevention for these ills which the psycho- 
therapist treats is to “alter the will as a whole.” And this, he 
implies, is the work of religion. But this radical transforma- 
tion of “the will” through religion is something for which the 
psychotherapist has not the “time and means.” With all this 


* Pierre Janet, Principles of Psychotherapy, pp. 111-12. 
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we thoroughly agree. But all this only supports our claim that 
religion is the agency by which this more thorough and com- 
plete cure and prevention are accomplished, providing there is 
“time and means” to apply it. 

But we would go even farther than Professor Janet in say- 
ing that this religious cure cannot be applied by either pastor 
or physician or the two in combination, although there are 
many cases where one or both can render very great assist- 
ance. There may be many cases where religion can be brought 
in as an auxiliary, if it is done wisely. But in general, and in 
the largest way, no man or group of men can apply religion to 
the cure of other people as one might apply a medicine or a 
massage or any psychotherapeutic treatment. Genuine reli- 
gion is of such a nature that it cannot be used in this way. It 
cannot be confined in formulas and handed out in the shape 
of “treatments,” therapeutic methods, teachings, or anything 
of the sort. Genuine religion is something which each man 
must find for himself. Others may help immensely, to be sure. 
But the help of others can only be to point and suggest the 
way. The chief help they can offer will be the religion they 
themselves experience and practice. Methods and formulas 
cannot confine religion, It evaporates out of them. Any meth- 
od or formula one may devise for treating the mentally ill 
cannot, for this reason, be very efficacious in transmitting the 
help of religion to the sick. Religion simply will not stay in- 
side the bounds of such methods of treatment. 

But if the patient knows religion can help him, and if he 
avoids the false notions of what religion is, he may by search- 
ing find it and so attain its power to cure or to prevent these 
grievous ills of human nature. He may put himself in the 
way of catching the great enthusiasm. 

But despite the superior efficacy of religion, we must never 
think that religious ministry can ever be substituted for the 
work of the psychotherapist. There are several reasons for 
this. The most important is that often the attitude of the pa- 
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tient must be corrected before he is capable of religion. Reli- 
gion is a function of normal healthy human living. But one 
may become so ill, or ill in such a manner, as to be unable to 
enter into the functions of normal healthy living. This is true 
whether the function considered be that of thinking, associa- 
tion, eating, breathing, or religion. Certain corrections must 
be made before the patient can exercise these normal func- 
tions. It is here that the physician has his part, whether it be 
a physician of the physiological or the psychological processes. 
The psychotherapist has a work to do which is not to be iden- 
tified with that of religious ministry. He should correct the 
mental and bodily state of the patient, so that the latter may 
again exercise the functions of religion, digestion, associa- 
tion, etc. 

But we are rapidly coming to see in all branches of medi- 
cine that we have been putting too much dependence upon 
corrective measures and not enough upon the normal func- 
tions. All drugs and other treatments should be subordinated 
to the one task of restoring, as quickly and simply as possible, 
the normal functions, leaving it to these to complete the 
cure. This applies to religion as much as to any other func- 
tion. The corrective measures of psychotherapy should be ap- 
plied where the individual is incapable of the normal functions 
of religion. But wherever possible that normal function should 
be restored. 

If by salvation we mean the progressive fulfilment of the 
deepest need of human nature, then religion provides the only 
way of salvation. Man needs what the lower animals need, 
shelter, food, and comfort. But in addition to these he also 
needs something more; and it is this which distinguishes him 
from the lower animals. This is the deepest need of human 
nature as distinguished from beast nature. It is the need of 
bringing to fulfilment that multiplication of responses which 
arise in a man over and above his established habits. It is to 


develop a growing system of habits. It is to interact with ever 
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more of the world round about him. This is the life of aspira- 


tion. To succeed in it is to be saved. To fail is to become a 


lost soul. 


It is a very difficult and dangerous and delicate undertak- 
ing to find fulfilment for this surplusage of responses through 


interaction with more of the world. How can one succeed? 


Worship is the best solution to this problem. Religion has 
many aids in the great function of awakening this surplusage 


and directing it on the hazardous way to fulfilment through 
interaction with the fulness of the world. These aids are rec- 


reation, play, and an occasional vacation, discussion with in- 
telligent people, including academic education and use of 


books, art, and reflective thinking. The last mentioned is ex- 
ceedingly important, but it should be joined with worship to 


be most effective. In fact, all these should be joined with wor- 
ship, for, as before said, they are aids. There should be no 


competition between them and worship. They cannot func- 
tion satisfactorily without religion, or religion without them. 


The most difficult problems of adjustment and the fullest 
growth of adaptive interaction with environment cannot be 


achieved without religious worship. If this fullest growth, and 


escape from the great disasters which threaten it, be salvation, 
then religion provides the only way of salvation for human 


kind. 
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THE CHURCH AS A PROPHET OF UNITY 
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When Mary Kingsley wrote of the peoples of West Africa 
she expressed a very bitter criticism of the effect of mission- 
ary effort upon them. Old cultures which had been centuries 
in maturing were being ruthlessly attacked at the very foun- 
dations, with resulting disorganization, leaving the natives in 
a worse state than they were before they had been found. She 
thought of the process as the murder of cultures and con- 
trasted the efforts of missionaries with the work of govern- 
ment officials, whose tolerance for the native mores stood out 
in marked contrast. 

At first glance, the point seems to be well taken. Over- 
zealous missionaries, untrained in the lore of preliterate peo- 
ples, have, certainly, destroyed much that would much better 
have been preserved. They have, at least in the past, vainly 
thought it possible to reproduce the type of village Christian- 
ity of the lower middle class in England and America, with 
results that are in some cases pathetic and which easily lend 
themselves to caricature. Seeing these things, Miss Kingsley 
and others have contrasted missionaries with political admin- 
istrators who respected the ways of the folk, tolerated those 
divergences which did not interfere with commerce or admin- 
istration, allowed the tribal rites to go on unopposed. A state- 
ment can be made which makes the missionary appear in a 
very unfavorable light as compared with the civil or even the 
military administrator. 

But the first glance is really misleading. A more careful 
examination shows other aspects. The official who tolerates 
is able to do so not because he has more sympathy, but exactly 
because he has less. He is inclined to look upon the native cus- 
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toms with contempt, or, at best, with unfeeling complacence. 
The Belgian commissaire is a Gallio, caring for none of these 
things. His acquiescence, when accurately understood, is the 
result of a vast social distance between him and the natives 
which is far less to his credit than would appear at first. A 
Belgian officer to whom I appealed on one occasion when 
word had reached me that a slave had been killed and eaten 
in a neighboring village merely raised his shoulders and re- 
fused to consider the affair, on the ground that, after all, they 
had a right to practice their own religion. 

Contrasted with this indifference, the attitude of the most 
fanatical missionary stands out in relief. To him the natives 
are potential sons of God. He speaks to them as to his broth- 
ers, the prodigal sons of his Father. He and they belong to the 
same moral universe. In the technical language of the sociolo- 
gist, he thinks of them in a primary relation. He and they 
form a “we” group. He wants to change them because they 
are capable of the same spiritual change as any other people. 
To the official there is a great gulf which cannot be bridged. 
The natives are savage, primitive, congenitally and forever 
inferior, to be ruled with justice but condescension. They are 
to be studied and dealt with scientifically, but never should 
the mistake be made of assuming that they are motivated as 
Europeans are. It is therefore a dissociated social world in 
which the official lives, while the missionary inhabits a single 
world in which all mankind are comprehended, and he can, at 
least in intention, take this whole world into his sympathies. 

This difference in fundamental attitude is typical of the 
contrast between the church everywhere and the groups in 
which our social conflicts are embodied. The church is in con- 
flict and is in a world which is itself in conflict. The leaders of 
the church are forced to define their attitudes toward men 
who differ widely from them in practice and in philosophy of 
life. There is constant difficulty regarding the extent to which 
militant opposition and spiritual dissociation shall enter into 
the relation of the church with those who oppose her pro- 
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gram. Moreover, there are social movements which appeal to 
the church for help and moral support, and the attitude to be 
assumed gives rise to one of the major difficulties in the at- 
tempt to state what the function of the church really is. 

Just what the church should do about labor, prohibition, 
Mexico, or China is a question which still puzzles some of our 
most thoughtful men. One answer is that the church should 
be an instrument for social and political propaganda. This is 
a very natural response, and sometimes it appears to be al- 
most inevitable, and yet there are those who have seen serious 
difficuities in such a course. May it not be that the missionary 
analogy is applicable here? In a world where factions are for- 
ever struggling and new factions rise with the crystallization 
of each new issue, it is indeed impossible for the church to be 
indifferent in a struggle between right and wrong. Sometimes 
the militant soldiers of the cross arm themselves for the con- 
flict and go forth to do battle for the Lord against the mighty. 
But to do battle is to create a condition of dissociation which 
may cause the opponents of the church to appear as alien and 
as different from us as the natives are from the Belgian lieu- 
tenants. 

The sociology of conflict is not difficult to state in its es- 
sence. A difference of opinion within a group can be discussed 
and debated and a consensus reached without a division ap- 
pearing. But if the issue be paramount and the struggle se- 
vere, the intensity of group consciousness becomes progres- 
sively greater on each side. And when the conflict is between 
groups which have no feeling of belonging to any larger unity, 
the struggle becomes at times so bitter that the opponents are 
thought of as utterly alien, and fellow-feeling is so slight as 
to be negligible. 

Such struggles are perennial. They will not cease, so far 
as we can see, until that unthinkable future when society shall 
cease to change. Bitterness and strife seem to be a part of our 
human world, The warriors in this conflict, when sufficiently 
irritated and aroused, tend to regard their opponents as being 
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so utterly wrong that they are not to be given the normal con- 
sideration. Conflict produces a type of dissociation which 
alienates us from those with whom we fight. But in a warring 
world there should somewhere be a voice raised and some- 
where a place to raise it where the unity of all interests should 
receive the attention that it needs and lacks. Such a place is 
the church, and such a voice is or may be the voice of her min- 
isters. Does our civilization provide any other? It does not so 
appear. Elsewhere there are parts; here, if anywhere, is the 
whole. 

The politician represents a faction and thinks in terms of 
factions. The foreign office of every government has its mind 
molded to a pattern of conflict where deception, threats, du- 
plicity, and ultimata are the normal category of thought and 
action. The diplomat’s “‘we” is his own country and her tem- 
porary allies. The rest of the world is potentially inimical and 
never thought of as “we.”’ And so it tends to be with all con- 
flict groups. The manager of a large manufacturing concern 
in Chicago was, in company with his son, talking to his pastor. 
They were,discussing labor. The young man expressed him- 
self casually to the effect that the members of the labor unions 
should all be taken out and shot. The father, a member of the 
church board, protested, but thought that it would be all right 
to shoot the labor leaders. An inquiring person could doubt- 
less easily get a labor agitator to say that idle capitalists 
should be dealt with without mercy. Conflict tends to force a 
redefinition of human nature, or, what is the same thing, to 
make us consider as only partly human those who differ. The 
reader who listened to the propaganda speeches during the 
war, or who read the literature, will realize how strong an 
emphasis was placed on the point of view that our enemies 
were inhuman monsters. 

The solution of the economic and political problems is not, 
perhaps, within the power of the church to find. Perhaps it 
should not be expected of the church that she should solve 
them. The men who go to church on Sunday go to their work 
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on Monday. They cannot be divorced from their other inter- 
ests and activities; and yet the whole sweep of human life can 
and is appropriately dealt with by the prophets of religion. 
For we are all in one moral universe. We must be dealt with 
as one in some true and helpful sense. The technical solution 
of economic and political difficulties is perhaps for sciences, 
existing or to be wrought out, to set forth. But before a scien- 
tific conclusion can be used or a scientific method applied, 
there must be a motive which makes men willing to use it. 
And before they are willing to use methods of reconciliation, 
they need to be reminded of some respects, nay, of the essen- 
tial respects, in which the two contending and conflicting fac- 
tions are comprehended in a larger unity of the brotherhood 
of the human race. Surely the Christian church is at home 
with this vocabulary! 

To the Christian as a Christian, there is neither East nor 
West, bond nor free, Jew nor Greek. There are only the deaf 
and those who hear, and the deaf are not incurable. There are 
the blind and those who see. But the difference between these 
and those is a difference of sympathy and allegiance to the 
best. The blinded are assumed to have the power of opening 
their own eyes. Deathbed repentance has its ludicrous appli- 
cation, but the notion does emphasize a great truth, namely, 
that those who are not with us might at any time be with us if 
they would but choose and turn. The boundaries that sepa- 
rate “us” and “the others” are spiritual boundaries, change- 
able by a prayer. 

A measure of dissociation is inevitable. There is a normal 
multiple personality. Christians fight wars, deal unjustly with 
Japanese, employ child labor, and grind the faces of the poor. 
The church cannot perfect human nature, but it can bear wit- 
ness early and late to the moral unity of the human race, to 
the interdependence of all mankind, to the necessity of trans- 
cending all narrowness, whether sectional, sectarian, creedal, 
racial, or social. To call attention to-it will not cure it; to pro- 
fess it will not succeed in doing it. But there is no hope for it 
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unless we and our children can be effectively reminded of this 
inclusiveness of moral requirements. Morality is relative. The 
code changes with the calendar and with the longitude. Nor 
has the church any first claim to the possession of a master- 
key to the ills of the world. It does have a unique opportunity 
and a great burden to bear. We need to be reminded that we 
are all knit together. We need to know that the good men in 
Japan and America have a common cause against the evil men 
in America and in Japan, and that the evil men can also come 
to side with us. We need to realize our kinship with the Rus- 
sians, the Mexicans, the laborers, the capitalists, the Anti-Sa- 
loon League, and the bootleggers. 

The great need of love in the world and the hunger that 
men feel for love has led to extravagant claims for the power 
of love. But to make exaggerated assertions concerning the 
value of any great force is to risk the discrediting of that 
force. Love will not solve the problems of the world. We can- 
not run a university, manage a factory, or conduct a govern- 
ment by means of love; and yet it is impossible to carry them 
on as they should be without love. Love furnishes the motive; 
intelligence and technique, the method. The social sciences 
have as their program the working out of techniques for man- 
aging human groups, but love or sympathy, understanding 
and comprehension are essential before it is possible to use 
any of the methods which science has or may discover. Just 
what details of factory management, working hours, or wages 
should at any given moment be inaugurated may be a very 
complex question insoluble without science; but if the church 
early and late insists strenuously, without hypocrisy, that 
whatever solution is adopted must be motivated by sympa- 
thy, understanding, and fellow-feeling, it will have performed 
a function which no other institution even claims as its own. 

Not that we shall be lukewarm or spineless. We have a 
right to our convictions. But convictions are very widespread 
and very easily acquired. Sincerity is cheap, and the voice of 
the church at its best has ever been the voice of loving, under- 
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standing, and comprehending sympathy, conceding, if need 
be, sincerity to opponents; not acquiescing in evil, but recog- 
nizing in the evildoer a man of like passions and refusing to 
consider him as alien. 

Since 1919 we are in a new world, a sadder and more evil 
world. The post-war reaction is not confined to Italy. Parti- 
sanship and factionalism are more sinister than for many 
years. Surely the church has come into the kingdom for such 
a time as this. 











THE DEFINITION OF RELIGION: A 
SYMPOSIUM 


[ Concluded} 
Religion is among the most simple and most natural expe- 
riences of a human being. Yet it is also one of the most com- 
plex. A child of a dozen years or less can have an experience 


of religion which is joyous and permanently empowering. Yet 
a lifetime of one’s own religious experience and also a life- 


study of the religious experience of others cannot exhaust its 


possibilities. Furthermore, the forms which religion has taken 
have been remarkably diversified, even to the extent of being 


mutually opposed at certain points. Thus religion with some 


persons has been predominantly practical, and with others it 
has been predominantly mystical. It has emphasized the indi- 


vidual, and it has also emphasized the social group. When 


dealing largely with the individual, it has advocated self-de- 
velopment and also self-repression. It has been emphatically 


ethical and also subordinately ethical. In one formulation re- 


ligion has emphasized the evil in the world, and in another for- 
mulation it has minimized evil. Its most active interests have 
been variously retrospective, contemporaneous, and eschato- 
logical. See in particular the many methods by which salva- 
tion has been sought in religion, e.g., by absorption in deity, 
by asceticism, by devotion, by faith, by grace, by knowledge, 
by obedience, by organization, by prayer, by sacrifice, by sac- 
raments, by submission, by works of various kinds like self- 
purification, self-effort, etc. How then is this vast, varying, 
elusive potency to be defined and applied? 


THE DEFINITION OF RELIGION 
The genus or next wider common interest under which re- 
ligion may be logically subsumed and practically applied is 
experience. Religion is of course a subjective experience. It 
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is the experience of an influence coming into, and also an in- 
fluence going out of, the individual. The distinctively reli- 
gious experience has an objective reference to some superhu- 
man object of faith and worship. So the differentia or the de- 
limiting interest of religion is the relationship with the divine 
as available in human life. Religion may be defined summari- 
ly as that phase of human experience in which a person lives 
in connection with what he believes to be the supremely worth- 
ful power or powers controlling in the world. What consti- 
tutes a person’s religion is his belief in, and his experience of, 
some god or gods. What differentiates one religion from an- 
other is the kind of deity believed in and the kind of experi- 
ence which flows appropriately from that kind of god or gods. 

Apparent exceptions to the foregoing generalization must 
be faced in the earnest persons who face difficulties with their 
traditional conception of God, and who abandon that belief, 
but who live in a manner which they nevertheless would des- 
ignate as religious. The Ethical Culture Society and a few 
contemporary non-theistic churches are such experiments still 
in process. Auguste Comte’s positivism with its cult of hu- 
manity has produced relatively slight results since the earlier 
half of the past century. But there are two instances where 
the experiment has been conducted on a longer and a wider 
scale, even from the sixth century before Christ. Two able, 
noble men, both noblemen in their social standing, sacrificed a 
rich patrimony for the sake of this very experiment which is 
still alluring a few moderns. Becoming dissatisfied with the 
prevailing religious beliefs and practices, they quite aban- 
doned the traditional respect for deity; and by different meth- 
ods they lived self-reliantly what seemed to them the supreme- 
ly worthful manner of life. Indeed, these two non-theistic in- 
novators in the realm of religion have been acclaimed by an 
unbroken succession of seventy-five generations of profess- 
ing admirers numbering now more than a million and a hun- 
dred million persons each. These two long-continued experi- 
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ences of originally self-saving schemes of salvation deserve 
to be scrutinized in detail for the light which they may bring, 


to the problem whether a religious reformation wil) endure 
which starts by renouncing faith in God. 


TWO APPARENT HISTORIC EXCEPTIONS 


The nominal founder of the oldest personally founded 
ethico-religious system in India was Mahavira, “The Great 
Hero,” Known also by the appellation Jina, “The Victor,” 
from which is derived the name of his system, Jainism. He 
was born the son of a Hindu rajah about 599 B.c.; that was 
the earliest approximately definite date in the long history of 
Hinduism, the earliest of whose sacred scriptures date from 
the second millennium before Christ. That leader of the first 
Protestant movement against Hinduism was disgusted with 
the traditional polytheism and with the adulatory, self-seek- 
ing demands which were being made upon the several score of 
nature-deities. Mahavira condemned as helpless and useless 
the pious practice of talking about deity as well as of praying 
to supposed powers in the world. Instead, he taught a method 
of salvation which is vigorously self-reliant.’ 

In addition to his protest against the current theology and 
ecclesiasticism, Mahavira contended for a half-dozen con- 
structive reforms in connection with religion. He affirmed the 
reality of the material world and of the individual’s soul and 
body as over against the prevailing pantheistic philosophy of 
the Upanishads, which involves the relative unreality of the 
world and the individual. Instead of the animal and other 
sacrifices which were enjoined in the priestly drahmanas, 
he advocated self-sacrifice, especially bodily asceticism, and 
active kindness to animals. Instead of allowing the sacred 
Vedas of Hinduism to be revered in an ancient language, Ma- 
havira preached his new truths in the language of the common 
people; and all the sacred scriptures of Jainism are composed 


1 Acaranga Sutra 1.3.3.4; 2.4.1.12, Sacred Books of the East, XXII, 33, 152. 
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in the Prakrit vernacular of his day, Instead of Hinduism’s 
hierarchical system of dividing society into four main suc- 
cessively superimposed castes, Mahavira established the re- 
markably democratic congregation or fraternity of the per- 
sons who became his sympathetic followers; and at the pres- 


ent time, some twenty-five hundred years later, Jainism’s San- 
gha stands the oldest voluntarily entered religious order in 


the world. Instead of continuing with the traditional religion’s 


exclusive interest in caste and country, Mahavira is reported 
thrice in the sacred scriptures of Jainism as having felt a dis- 


tinct urge: “Propagate the religion which is a blessing to all 
creatures in the world! Establish the religion of the Jaw which 
benefits al) living beings in the whole universe!’”* 

All the reform program was to be conducted on a strict- 
ly humanitarian basis. But the non-theistic principle of the 
founder has not shown survival value even in the history of 
the Jains themselves. His admiring devotees have felt that he 
who personally fulfilled the main features of their religious 
ideal, as we)l as taught them, must himself have been divine. 
Tn the canonical scriptures of Jainism, Mahavira ts represent- 
ed as omniscient and sinless, coming down from heaven into a 
planful incarnation. Elaborate worship, even with idols, has 
been directed to him and to various other divine beings. Val- 
iantly had that humble, self-sacrificing devotee and preacher 
pleaded with his co-religionists to be practically self-helpful, 
instead of being dependent upon divine or sacerdotal assist- 
ance. So strong and so kind was Mahavira that his followers 
turned him into a God throughout a period longer than the 
history of Christianity. 

Buddhism is another more commonly quoted instance of 
a historic religion which originated without belief in God. 
Gautama, the Buddha, like his slightly older contemporary 
Mahavira, satirized the inefficacy of lazy prayers for self- 


*Acaranga Sutra 3.18.6, ibid, p. 195; Kalpa Sutra 111, ibid., p, 256; also 
Kalpa Sutra 114, ibid., p. 258. 
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benefit. He ridiculed the claims of theological and scriptural 
knowledge put forth by the religious leaders of his day.” More 
than a score of passages in the ‘Way of Virtue,’ which is the 
most important document in Buddhism’s canonical Three 
Baskets, record how the most daring and the most effective 
reformer in the entire history of India started with appeals 
for heroic sel f-saving, self-purification, and self-control, as over 
against the hypocrisies and futilities of the religious aristo- 
crats and theologians. Buddha’s system of ethical self-culture 
was applied socially to the organization of a new order as a 
positive offset to the hereditary fourfold Hindu caste-sys- 
tem.” Buddha’s own example’ and precept’ of wide itinerant 
preaching was followed by many Buddhist missionaries. The 
famous Hindu convert to Buddhism, King Asoka, about two 
hundred and fifty years before Christ sent his own son Mahin- 
da on a missionary expedition. The impression of it as record- 
ed in the Great Chronicle of Ceylon is an appeal much needed 
at the present day: “When the world’s welfare is concerned, 
who would be slothful or indifferent ?’”* 

Buddhism’s most notable accomplishment, the evangeliza- 
tion and religious assimilation of China and Japan and the 
Far East, was accomplished by the Mahayana branch, or the 
“Greater Vehicle,” which has revered Buddha as veritably di- 
vine. The Hinaydna, or “Lesser Vehicle,’ which regarded 
Buddha as only a remarkably wise human teacher, has be- 
come almost extinct in the land of its birth.” The most ardent 

®* Tevijja Sutra 1.12, 15, 24, ébid., XI, 173, 174, 180. 

*Dhammapada 1-4, 21, 27, 35-39, 58-59, 80, 103-5, 158, 165, 178, 200-208, 327, 
393-04, ibid., Vol. X, Part 1. 

5 Cullavagga 9.1.4, ibid., XX, 304. 

® Mahavagga 1.6.1-16, ibid., XIII, 89-04. 

* Mahavagga 1.11.1, ibid., pp. 112-13; Maha-parinibbana Sutra 3.65, ibid., XI, 


60-61. 

’Mahavamsa 14.55; J. E. Carpenter, The Place of Christianity among the 
Religions of the World (2d ed.), p. 94. 

*In British India “‘the only survivors of purely Indian Buddhism are the small 
community in the Orissa States, of whom nearly two thousand claim to belong to 
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admirers of Buddha, who have been the most powerful in their 
history, have apotheosized him. That loving, self-sacrificing 
friend and teacher of his fellow-men, whom indeed he endeav- 
ored to redeem, has been declared in the later documents of 
Buddhism to have been pre-existent in heaven, supernaturally 
conceived, miraculously born, planfully incarnate, sinlessly 
suffering, all knowing, all seeing, and self-existent and ever- 
lasting.” 

These experiences from the history of religion furnish con- 
crete instances for that generalization which the late William 
James drew with predictive insight from the psychology of re- 
ligion concerning the sheer dynamic significance of belief in 
God. 


The capacity of the strenuous mood lies so deep down among our 
natural human possibilities that, even if there were no metaphysical or 
traditional grounds for believing in a God, men would postulate one 
simply as a pretext for living hard and getting out of the game of exist- 
ence its keenest possibilities of zest.™4 


A sympathetic and discerning examination of the two ap- 
parent exceptions of Jainism and Buddhism proves not to nul- 
lify, but rather to verify, the summary definition of religion. 
They show how, in times long past, strong men, repulsed by 
the weak, unworthy practices of some persons professing be- 
lief in God, turned to advocate some vigorous scheme of self- 
saving salvation with social benefits. But the great masses of 
men, even the followers of gallant, self-reliant humanitarian 
leaders, derive most satisfying and empowering experience 
from faith in superhuman, though quasihuman, divine power 
or powers. The very earnestness of loyalty to a person, prin- 


that religion. Though they worship certain Hindu deities, they also venerate Bud- 
dha” (General Report of the Census of India [1911], pp. 125-26). 

Some of these data and other references for Jainism and Buddhism may be 
found in R. E. Hume, World’s Living Religions, pp. 46-49, 55-56, 65-68. 

For the career of the God-idea and the veneration of Buddha, see J. E. Carpen- 
ter, op. cit., pp. 49-51, 92-96. 

"The Will to Believe, p. 213. 
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ciple, or program which is taken up with religious enthusiasm, 
though originally non-theistic, would seem to demand belief 


in a helping God. 


VARIOUS EMPHASES IN RELIGION 

The great variety which is compassed within the range of 
a human life and of the Supreme Life indicates itself in the 
various emphases which have been made in the definition of 
religion and in the experience of religion. 

An intellectual emphasis is that formulated by Hegel: 
“Religion is absolutely true knowledge. Religion is the region 
of eternal truth.’”* 

Kant’s famous definition of religion stresses its moral as- 
pect. “Religion is the recognition of all duties as divine com- 
mands,’”* 

Another historically famous and influential definition re- 
ports religion as being chiefly an emotion of a particular kind. 
“The essence of religion is the feeling of absolute depend- 


914 


ence, 
The most peculiar and important aspect of religion for 


some persons is the feature of worship. ‘No definition of reli- 
gion can be regarded as complete in which the motive of wor- 
ship is left undetermined. That is the essence of the matter.’””” 

For other persons religion is chiefly a self-benefiting ad- 
justment to the hinderings of cosmic environment. “Religions 
rests, above all, upon the need of man to realize an harmoni- 
ous synthesis between his own destiny and the opposing influ- 
ences he meets in the world.’”* 

A favorite modern emphasis is on its social significance. 
“Religion is the consciousness of the highest social values.’”’ 


” Philosophy of Religion (trans. by Speirs and Sanderson), I, 9o. 


8 Critique of Practical Reason (trans. by Abbott), p. 226. 
“ Schleiermacher, Discourses on Religion, chap. ii. 

® Menzies, History of Religion, pp. 12-13. 

* Réville, Religions of Non-Civilized Peoples, 1, 120. 

* Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience, chap. vii. 
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Another eminent psychologist finds the secret of religion 
in the individual’s relation to the divine. “Religion, as I ask 
you arbitrarily to take it, shall mean for us the feelings, acts 
and experiences of individual men in their solitude so far as 
they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to whatever 
they may consider the divine.”* 

Religion may be seen as a reaching forth toward, and the 
response of, unseen values. ‘Religion is the appreciation of 
an unseen world, usually an unseen company; and religion is 
also whatever seems clearly to be moving towards such appre- 
ciation, or to be returning from it. Or perhaps it may better be 
described as man’s whole bearing towards what seems to him 
the Best and Greatest.” 


The distinctive characteristic of religion, from the stand- 
points both of historical development and of personal experi- 
ence, means to the present writer the experience of the indi- 
vidual coming into vital relationship with deity. If the Su- 
preme is believed to be a social being, then religion brings the 
believing individual into relationship with other human be- 
ings. If the Supreme be an impersonal being, then that type of 
religion tends to lead the individual to find his highest satis- 
faction in an individual and impersonal kind of life. What a 
thoroughly religious person does is to believe in, to worship, 
and to have experience of God. The most appropriate use of 
the word “religion” is as defining the individual’s relation with 


what he understands as God. 


VARIABLE AND CONSTANT ELEMENTS IN THE 
DEFINITION OF GOD 

A religiously minded human being endeavors to conceive 

of, and to live with, deity as the supremely valuable and sta- 

bilizing power of the world. Historically, the conception of 

God has been variously formulated, even within the history of 


* William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 31. 
” G. W. Stratton, Psychology of the Religious Life, p. 343. 
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the same religious system. However, and with a high degree 
of generalization, there may be pointed out at least five out- 
standing alternatives in the conception of deity as represented 
in the prevailing conceptions among the living religions. 

As to number in the realm of deity, there are four religions 
whose founders’ and scriptures’ teachings have been of one 
God. Islam, Sikhism, Judaism, and Christianity are properly 
monotheistic religions. 

As to personality, philosophic Hinduism and original Tao- 
ism teach that the ultimate reality is an impersonal principle, 
named Brahma and Tao, respectively. But the popular phases 
of both Hinduism and Taoism, as also all the other religions, 
teach personal deities. 

As to power, Islam teaches that the power of the one su- 
preme personal deity is absolutely unlimited. Zoroastrianism 
teaches that the power of the wise lord, Ahura Mazda, is lim- 
ited from outside himself by another coequal cosmic power, 
the evil spirit, Angra Mainyu. Christianity teaches that the 
power of the one deity is limited by moral responsibility to his 
own plan of the development of human beings in moral re- 
sponsibility, 

As to moral responsibility, Islam teaches that the one su- 
preme personal deity is irresponsible and arbitrary. Confu- 
cianism and Christianity insist, though in different ways, that 
the supreme deity is consistently responsible. 

As to the chief moral excellence, Confucianism and Zoro- 
astrianism regard deity as supremely just; Christianity, as su- 
premely loving. 

Along with the foregoing five variable elements in the con- 
ception of what a deity may be, there should be pointed out 
five permanent elements in the character of every object which 
has come to be regarded as the supreme object of faith, wor- 


ship, and experience. 


God is superhuman in character, even though in some re- 


spects like unto a human being. Men revere as divine only 
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what they regard as in some respects superior to themselves. 

God is supersensuous or invisible, even though in some re- 
spects mediated or represented by material objects. 

God is controlling in various ways the natural world as 
well as human welfare and destiny. 

God is helpfully responsive toward, or interacting with, 
the efforts of human beings who act religiously. 

God is worshipful, worthful, adorable, arousing in human 
beings emotions such as awe, reverence, submission, trust, 
obedience, co-operation, and love. 


THE APPLICATION OF RELIGION 
One obvious need and open method in the cultivation of 
religion at the present time is to appreciate and to appropriate 
all that is worthful in the religious experience of others. We 
can learn valuable lessons from all historical and contempo- 


rary types of religion. 
But the application of religion involves much more than 


studying religion and obtaining benefits for one’s self. A more 
pressing need is to practice religion and to mediate it to 
others. At the present time in the United States life is being 
sorely strained, even while it is being enriched, by economic 
pressure, educational developments, social readjustments, sci- 
entific investigations, psychological analysis, philosophical re- 
construction, international relations. In this total situation 
one of the most pressing needs is the development of human 
personality with noble moral character, enjoying opportuni- 
ties, carrying responsibilities, possessing inner resources, and 
also putting forth helpful outreachings. This urgent need 
would seem to be best met by a type of religion which teaches 
that God is himself a person possessing that same type of 
moral character in a much higher degree. The present writer 
Offers hearty testimony that the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ present the best instance of the application of religion. 


Some persons seem to reach belief in God and the higher 
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reaches of religious experience through active participation in 
some practical helpful experiences with men, not by being 


called upon first to avow beliefs in and emotions about God. 
At least they are ready to serve in many good works. On the 


other hand, some persons seem to reach the finest practical ex- 


periences with men and God after having avowed belief in him 
and having some mystic experience with him. Whichever 


order they take, they will reach the finest religious beliefs, 
emotions, and experiences, provided they persistently know, 
love, and serve one another. The process of building up a high 
moral personality in human beings will enhance faith in a God 
of high moral personality. The effect of faith in a highly moral 
God will be to help build up that same kind of moral character 
in one’s self and in others. Therefore one simple, urgent, prac- 
tical method in the application of religion in this country is to 
bring together all types of persons in mutual appreciation, 
helpfulness, and co-operation. Any group of persons who rev- 
erently seek the highest in their fellow-men will not perma- 
nently miss faith in God. 
RoBERT E. HUME 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


It is an interesting fact that the word “religion” does not 
occur in the Old Testament and is found only three times in 
the New Testament. No one doubts that these books are full 
of religion. It is obvious that it was so inwrought with the 
whole life of the Hebrews and of the early Christians that they 
seldom if ever thought of religion as a definite thing. The one 
statement which is at all in the form of a definition is one 
which would not be accepted generally as adequate. That is 
the statement, “Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
Many would say that is too practical and too objective! 


a a 
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The history of the study of religion since men began to 
analyze and formulate it reveals an endless variety of defini- 
tions. This is due not only to the changing forms which reli- 
gion manifests, but also to the difficulty of framing concep- 
tions which clearly and fully express its nature. Many stu- 
dents of the subject reach the conclusion of William James 
that on account of its complexity a definition of religion is im- 
possible, and that it is necessary to be content with descrip- 
tion. The definitions reflect the prevailing tendency of thought 
of the individual and of the time from which they spring. 
Thus the older intellectualistic view of the world produced 
conceptions in terms of doctrines and beliefs. Other patterns 
of definitions may be found in terms of political imagery, in 
terms of commerce, in terms of family life, in terms of almost 
any set of categories. At the present time the dominant phi- 
losophies of life are less metaphysical and more human. There- 
fore the tendency is to define religion in terms of value and of 
social idealism. 

The definition here proposed is developed from one formu- 
lated in my Psychology of Religious Experience. The state- 
ment there is, “Religion is the consciousness of the highest 
social values.”? Consciousness is intended to include more 
than mere awareness. It is dynamic and signifies, in this con- 
nection, interest in and endeavor to realize. This meaning is 
kept in mind throughout that book. The propulsive, theologi- 
cal character of consciousness is constantly illustrated. Pro- 
fessor Coe has raised the question whether “highest social 
consciousness” signifies a specific content or a varying process 
of social valuation.” Certainly the latter is meant. It is clear- 
ly recognized that the social values which are put in the fore- 
ground of attention and made the objectives of devotion 
change in successive stages of any given religion, e.g., that of 
the Hebrews. But there is always a scale of values. There are 
always some things which are felt to-be worth more than oth- 


” Psychology of Religion, p. 67. 
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ers, for which the lesser will be sacrificed if choice has to be 
made. What the highest social values are, is a matter for em- 
pirical observation. They are just what they are found to be 
in a given group at a given time. In a fairly homogeneous so- 
ciety a scale of values is rather generally accepted. For ex- 
ample, in our society the man who is called moral puts life 
higher than material possessions and honor higher than life. 
Man’s social life is seldom, if ever, static. There seem 
always to be currents moving which subject the whole struc- 
ture to change. The social consciousness under consideration 
here is therefore seldom uniform in any race or country. There 
are liberals and conservatives, innovators and reactionaries, 
experimenters looking to the future and devotees of the gold- 
en age of the past who are facing backward. But they move 
in “schools” and “parties.” The great prophets of Israel broke 
with the common customs, but they had a following and they 
made their appeal to the people. They conceived their new 
program and ideals in social terms, Likewise, Jesus called for 
those who agreed with him to follow him in setting the Golden 
Rule above the old Law. In fact, there were many parties 
within the religious life of the Jews at that time, and they were 
often in sharpest conflict. Their conceptions of what were the 
most vital concerns differed from group to group, but within 
each group they were fairly definite. In each party those 
things which they emphasized and cherished most were their 
highest values, and therefore also their religious values. 
There has been some question, particularly by Professor 
W. K. Wright, as to whether this definition is logically in 
proper form.” In answer to that it is enough to say that the 
genus of the definition is “consciousness of social values,” and 
the differentia is in the term “highest.”?> That which makes 
objects and ways religious is the degree of importance at- 
tached to them. Eating meat is still a religious matter with 


“A Psychological Definition of Religion,’ American Journal of Theology, 


Vol. XVI. 
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orthodox Jews. It is not so with other Americans. Professor 
Wright is correct in suggesting that the rites or ceremonials of 
religion should be taken account of in the definition. That is, 
it is common to employ symbols, dramatizations, pictures, 
and music to heighten the vividness and the appeal of the 
values cherished in any religion. This requires also some de- 
gree of institutionalization and of organization to sustain and 
make effective the enactment of the ceremonials. As a matter 
of fact, all religious groups tend to have special places, priests, 
days, traditions, or scriptures and forms of procedure for the 
cultivation and contemplation of their highest values. It is 
sometimes difficult to keep these observances free from for- 
malism; that is, they tend to become ends in themselves; but 
in the main the ritual keeps reasonably close to the thought 
and feeling of the group which cherishes it and is an important 
factor in sustaining and unifying the religious life. 

Some critics have objected to the identification of religion 
with social phenomena. But usually this objection gives way 
when certain facts are noted. The instances where religion 
seems to be an individual matter may be dealt with by citing 
certain typica) cases. ‘‘A man on a desert island” is a favorite 
case. The answer here is that whatever of significant religion 
he experiences is carried over from his previous social experi- 
ence. It is clear that a being in human form, left on a desert 
island from birth, could not survive, much less have any sig- 
nificant mental or moral life. Hermits are also cited here, but 
so far as we know anything of their life, it goes on in a social 
world of the imagination. A man may withdraw from society 
in order to live in a heavenly society through meditation and 
prayer. Man’s social life is more than a matter of physical 
presence. It is an experience of imaginative sharing a com- 
mon life with other persons, through conversation and com- 
munion. It may well be that a person who chooses to associate 
with companions who no longer liveon the earth, or with per- 
sons conceived as of a different spiritual order, will seek to 
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escape the associations of normal people. But his withdrawal 
from earthly social relations is then for the purpose of enter- 
ing more fully into other companionships. Certainly this has 
been the case with Christian hermits and monks. Their reli- 
gion is of a select but still social kind. 

It seems scarcely necessary to add that this emphasis upon 
the social character of religion does not mean that it is not an 
experience of individuals. All social life is of course an affair 
of individuals. “Society,” abstracted from individuals, or 
conceived in some overhead manner, is non-existent. There 
are certain illusions in this connection due to thinking of per- 
sons as physical, bodily units. So regarded, they appear sepa- 
rate and independent. But their psychical life has no such 
discreteness. It is socially conditioned from the beginning. 
Thought goes on in the form of conversation. The self is re- 
ally multiple, and one self talks to another within the silent 
meditation of the individual. Often many selves, represent- 
ing different interests or impulses, participate in the delibera- 
tions of a person. In a very real sense the person is a kind of 
society within himself, reflecting the habits and attitudes 
built up in association with other people. Religion is therefore 
an experience within the individual which is also at the same 
time a social experience. It was learned in association with 
fellow-members of a group, it is maintained through the stim- 
ulus and quickening of social ceremonials symbolic of values 
felt to be most important. In private a man may contemplate 
and dedicate himself to these values. He may draw courage 
and strength from them. He may enlarge and redefine them, 
but none of these acts is such as to make religion a merely 
subjective and private concern. 

An illustration of religion as the consciousness of the high- 
est social values may be seen in the religion of the Greeks. In 
the earlier stage the ceremonials are centered upon animals or 
objects with which the life-process is felt to be bound up. Gil- 
bert Murray says that the bull occupies almost half the stage 
of pre-Olympian ritual. So important was the bull that he was 
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the sanctifier, the source of holiness, from whom men drew 
power and vitality by contact or by eating his flesh and drink- 
ing his blood. This is the parallel to similar customs among 
other peoples where cattle are the chief form of wealth, or 
where they are conspicuous enough to become focal in atten- 
tion. With the increasing organization of society about human 
leaders, the chieftains and kings become sacred. Zeus is the 
personification of the invading Northmen. Apollo is the per- 
sonification of the spirit of Ionia. Pallas Athena is the spirit 
of Athens. These gods were elevated from their more primi- 
tive forms by the Homeric poems. But in the great enlighten- 
ment later on, when the philosophers, and Plato in particular, 
sought to rationalize and refine the moral standards, they crit- 
icized the characters of the gods of Homer and for themselves 
conceived them in terms of their own ideals of justice, wisdom, 
and beauty. The reforms they attempted did not achieve pop- 
ular success, but the dialogues of Plato have preserved for us 
in imperishable words the outlines of a republic which would 
have had, with all its other idealisms, a sane and beautiful re- 
ligion. 

If the definition of religion stated above has any claim to 
acceptance, it must be applicable to religion in our own soci- 
ety. If one has had close and sympathetic acquaintance with 
churches in the United States and has known them from the 
inside, he must have been impressed with their sense of the 
vital importance of the teaching and customs which they fos- 
ter. The zeal and ardor of the extreme fundamentalists spring 
from their conviction that the safety and welfare of men here 
and hereafter hang upon the acceptance and practice of the 
fundamentalist type of religion. Their highest values are 
bound up with obedience to divine authority as revealed in the 
Bible and with the customs of Sabbath observance and separa- 
tion from “the world” in the familiar system of taboos. 

In modernist churches, on the other hand, the religious 
values are bound up with education, with modern science, 
with enriching the life of all ages and classes through recrea- 
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tion and art, with greater tolerance between all religions, and 
in general with more appreciation of the development of moral 
character through free intelligence and creative experimenta- 
tion. Causes become religious and are championed by reli- 
gious groups when they become the subjects of intense public 
concern. This was the case with the world-war. All churches 
made the promotion of patriotism their great task in 1918. 
The cause of prohibition has long been a religious matter with 
most denominations, and the temperance issue is still more 
widely regarded as a proper interest of religion. There are 
signs at the present time that the control of crime is becoming 
more and more a religious problem. The social-service pro- 
grams of the different denominations and of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches furnish other illustrations of interests which 
are being taken up by religious people because they are felt to 
be of crucial importance. 

The conception of religion in terms of the highest social 
consciousness does not exhaust itself in programs of social 
welfare. It also includes the cultivation of ideas and attitudes 
which are consonant with a better social order. It is impossi- 
ble to improve society without developing the individuals who 
constitute society. The contemplative side of religion is of the 
utmost significance. It is in quiet meditation and reflection 
upon the whole drama of existence that man gets an adequate 
perspective. It is only by seeing his deeds in their long conse- 
quences that he is able to get either the necessary encourage- 
ment or warning in reference to their performance. Here reli- 
gion is impelled to employ all the forms of art to represent its 
objectives and its spirit. By these great works of the imagina- 
tion—music, poetry, architecture, literature, and drama—it 
may reveal the meaning of the good life and draw strong men 
as well as the weak into its fulfilment and enjoyment. 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
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Religion is man’s acute awareness of the vast realm of un- 
attained possibility and the behavior that results from this 
awareness. The acute awareness is religious experience; the 
consequent behavior is man’s attempt to get into right adjust- 
ment with the most protecting and sustaining behavior of the 
universe, to the end of escaping the terrible possibilities of 
evil which have entered his awareness, and to attain the glori- 
ous possibilities of good. In many religions this most sustain- 
ing and protecting behavior of the universe is called God. But 
whether called God or not, every case of religion either ac- 
knowledges, or searches for, some such beneficent feature of 
the universe. 

A great deal of religion, the sort we shall later describe as 
“second hand,” consists in living in accordance with some 
“certified plan of the universe” in which God is accurately de- 
fined and the way of adjusting to him is minutely prescribed. 
Religious people differ greatly with respect to the importance 
attached to the traditional “certified plan,” on the one hand, 
and the searching experimental processes, on the other. But 
unless there is at least some modicum of the latter, we main- 
tain that the paraphernalia of religion is a sham. Since this 
last is perhaps our most controversial point, we must devote a 
paragraph to its clarification. 

A “certified plan” can be transmitted only by means of 
words or other symbols. But symbols do not deposit their 
meanings miraculously into the mind. We find what they 
mean only by searching out that meaning in the actual proc- 
esses of experimental living. This is peculiarly true for those 
obscure and most intimately personal adjustments which are 
involved in religion. Symbols, such as words and the like, 
serve to suggest certain experimental processes, that is, cer- 
tain mental attitudes and courses of conduct. But unless these 
experiments are made, unless one cautiously and inquisitively 
and critically tests these attitudes and courses of conduct with 
a view to discovering what they reveal, he can never know 
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what the symbols mean. And the chances are a hundred to 
one that the first thing the symbols suggest is not what they 
were originally intended to suggest. He can discover the life 
which is “right with God” only by examining and correcting 
his first impressions through putting them to the test in the 
actual process of living. Therefore we say religion is a sham 
unless it involves critical, cautious, personal, experimental ad- 
justments of one’s whole life with a view to discovering how 
to live in harmony with the most sustaining behavior of the 
universe. Unless one does this, he cannot know what the faith 
of the fathers was, however well he may repeat their words 
by rote. 

Religion is one way in which we seek to attain good and 
avoid evil. It differs from all other ways of dealing with value 
in two respects: First, the field of its search is more inclusive 
than in any other undertaking. It is concerned not only with 
the goods produced and evils averted by the several arts and 
sciences, but it reaches out beyond them to consider the goods 
and evils of all time and all space and all possibility. Second, 
the experimental process by which it prosecutes the search is 
more radical than in any other undertaking. It endeavors to 
attain the great goods and avoid the great evils, not merely by 
experimental adjustments in some carefully segregated de- 
partment of life, but by casting into the experiment the most 
intimate and ultimate loves and loyalties and hopes and fears. 

All the arts and sciences peculiar to the human deal with 
possibilities. But all these deal only with those actualities and 
possibilities which are adapted to the special technique they 
have devised. The scientist in his investigations may or may 
not be actuated by desire to improve the conditions of human 
life, but when he is so actuated he must limit his specialized 
scientific ministrations to those matters which fall within the 
scope of his technique. The physicist, as such, cannot take 
over the problems of chemistry merely because chemistry may 
happen to involve greater goods than physics. And chemistry, 
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because of deep concern for human welfare, cannot adopt the 
problems of biology merely because these may seem to prom- 
ise greater results for human good than the technical problems 
of chemistry. Each science and all the sciences must stick to 
the problems for which their technique is designed, regardless 
of where the greatest goods and evils of human life may lie. 
Religion, on the other hand, is concerned with these greatest 
goods and evils, no matter where they lie, and no matter how 
competent or incompetent any science or all the sciences may 
be to deal with them. 

Fine art differs from religion because it is concerned only 
with a special kind of good, the kind of good which can be pro- 
moted by the special technique devised. Of course, to be ac- 
curate, we must speak not merely of art in general, but of 
the special fine arts, such as music, painting, poetry, fiction, 
drama, etc. Each of these has its own technique by which it 
creates objects designed to yield a certain kind of delightful 
experience. But painting cannot try to give that special kind 
of delight found in fiction. The different arts may be com- 
bined, of course, as in opera, but each art and all the arts are 
limited to the promotion of a special kind of good, and cannot 
deal with others, no matter how urgent, how vital, and how 
vast these other goods may be. Religion alone is free to deal 
with the maximum goods and evils, without bounds or limits 
whatsoever. If an art or combination of arts could be designed 
that enabled man constantly and adequately so to adjust him- 
self to those ultimate conditions upon which depend the max- 
imum goods of life, that art or combination of arts would be 
religion. But no art yet devised is capable of doing this, un- 
less religion itself be called an art. 

The nearest rival to religion in the matter of inclusiveness 
is morality. But religion reaches out to deal with unexplored 
possibilities of value, beyond the reach of morals. Morality 
endeavors to organize life in such a way as to attain the defin- 
able goods and avert the definable evils that may befall human 
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life. Morality may go even farther than this. It may become 


highly adventurous and explore the realms of undefined and 
heretofore unencountered goods. And it may endeavor to 
guard against undefined and unencountered evils. But when it 
does this it begins to take on the character of religion. There is 
no necessary opposition between religion and morality. They 
often merge, but they can be distinguished. Morality is not so 
adventurous as religion, not so radically experimental, so im- 
aginative, and so creative. Or, otherwise expressed, when 
morality does thus grope after the utmost possibilities of good, 
throughout the realm of all being, by means of the most inti- 
mate and radical experiments in adjusting the total personal- 
ity, it becomes religious. When morality becomes cosmic in its 
scope, and casts the whole personality with all its affections 


and deepest yearnings into the crucible of experimentation, 
it is religion. But it is quite possible for one to be moral with- 


out religion, and to be religious without morality. 


The religion which is not moral is one which gropes after 
the maximum, unexplored goods without regard to promoting 


those goods which are known and mastered and can be pro- 


moted by the use of well-known regulations. Morality which 
is not religious is that in which these known and mastered 


goods are supported but without concern for those presuma- 


bly vaster goods and evils which only the adventurous and 
radically experimental spirit of religion can strive to attain or 


avoid. But morality and religion are healthy and adequate to 


their function only when they merge. 
All other ways of dealing with good and evil, which may be 


lumped together under the general head of all the arts, includ- 
ing quest of beauty, quest of knowledge, quest of social com- 
munity and co-operation, and the like, are generally recog- 
nized to be more limited in the scope of value which concerns 


them, and the whole personality is not so radically and inti- 
mately involved in their experimental operations. Religion 


seeks beauty along with all fine arts and aesthetic culture, 
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but it goes beyond them in quest of a beauty which as yet no 
eye hath seen nor ear heard nor any art even attempted to cre- 
ate. So also religion seeks a more concrete and more complex 
knowledge than any science thus far established can hope to 
attain. Some day a science may be devised to give us this most 
concrete and far-reaching knowledge, as some day an art and 
aesthetic culture may be developed which will unveil the beau- 
ty which fills the religious soul with yearning. Indeed, it is just 
this unlimited aspiration of religion, this questing throughout 
the infinite realm of possibility, which will some day bring 
forth into actuality this greater knowledge and beauty, this 
more able science and art, if ever they are brought forth. In 
this sense religion is the great progenitor of the arts and sci- 
ences, both historically and prospectively, both socially and 
psychologically. This naturally follows from the fact that re- 
ligion springs from man’s acute awareness of the vast realm 
of unattained possibility. Religion seeks a love beyond any 
love that has ever developed between human associates. It 
seeks a love which, so far as human association is concerned, 
is only a possibility. But precisely because religion does afford 
a vision of this possibility, it stimulates love-making between 
parent and child and David and Jonathan and man and wom- 
an to the end of achieving more love between humans. Thus 
does religion inspire the arts to larger achievement by keeping 
before them the mysterious realm of possibilities. It revives 


the flagging zeal and widens the horizon. 
We have seen that religion is both the progenitor of the 


arts and their inspirer after they have been brought forth into 
being. There is still a third function which religion serves with 
respect to all the arts and sciences. It is their stabilizer and 
organizer. This it does by bringing them under the lure and 


dominance of the total undifferentiated realm of possibility. 
Each departmental art and science of life has its separate field 


of possibility; but if it is controlled wholly by this separate 
region, it tends to fall out of adjustment and community with 
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the others. Religion, by rendering the individual aware of the 
undivided realm of possibility for life as a whole, restores this 
* community and mutual adjustment among the arts and sci- 


ences. 
As culture advances and the various functions of human 


living become separated into distinct activities and institu- 
tions, religion may assume two forms: first, that of a gener- 
alized spirit pervading all the arts and sciences; second, that 
of a peculiar interest distinct from all the others. As a gener- 
alized spirit it may enter into any of the arts and make that 
art in itself a religious activity or form of religion. Thus a 
man’s business may become for him a form of religion, or his 
profession or his fine art. But when one cultivates religion as 
a distinct and separate interest, one withdraws from the spe- 
cial demands of any one single department of life and consid- 
ers the total realm of possibility as it hovers over the whole of 
life. This distinct and separate kind of religion is religion in 
its purest and most essential form, and it is this which we shall 


study with most interest. 
Modern religionists emphasize in their religion a moral 


and social code; their fathers emphasized in it an explanation 


of the universe. As a matter of fact, religion requires both. If 
either fades away entirely, we do not have religion at all. Reli- 
gion seeks to find out something about the universe—an ex- 
planation, if you will. But it differs from all the sciences in 
respect to what it seeks to find out about the universe. It 
seeks to discover what is that behavior of the universe (God) 


to which man may so adapt himself as to attain the most se- 
cure and abundant life. But religion also seeks to develop a 


moral and social code. It differs, however, from ethics and all 


the social sciences in respect to the guiding principle by which 
it shapes its code. It endeavors to formulate a code which will 


so adapt human conduct to that sustaining behavior of the 
universe called God as to yield the most enduring and fullest 
life of man. 
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This fullest or most abundant life to which we refer is 
simply interaction with the widest and fullest content of en- 
vironment. To live abundantly means to interact adaptively, 
not only with the water in the environment, but also with the 
air and sky and earth. It means to interact adaptively, not 
only with sticks and stones, but also with the Milky Way and 
the spiral nebulae; not only with the neighbors, but with the 
people of China and Africa and Madagascar; not only with 
anticipation of what will happen tomorrow, but of what will 
occur a hundred and a thousand years hence; not only with 
the existent world, but with the possibilities of existence; not 
only making use of the experience of yesterday, but of the his- 
tory of Rome and Israel and Babylon and Mongolia. 

Of course this interaction with environment, past, present, 
and future, near and far, minute and vast, social and physical, 
actual and possible, need not be altogether conscious. In fact, 
by far the greater part of it must be unconscious. The con- 
scious phase of our interaction is only the growing edge of it, 
or that bit of it which is in greatest need of readjustment. But 
ideally the conscious part of our interaction with environment 
should lead and control and integrate all the large fulness of 
unconscious interaction. 

Abundant living may be increased indefinitely. This hu- 
man drive toward more abundant living is the root of religion 
in human nature. Religion is the most complete and full- 
orbed expression of this striving toward interaction with the 
widest and fullest environment. All the arts and sciences pe- 
culiar to human living express and promote this endeavor; 
but they all differ from religion in that they express and pro- 
mote only some one phase or aspect of the great endeavor. Re- 
ligion is man’s attempt to deal with the total problem of in- 
creasing to the maximum the abundance of human living. 

Let us restate the problem which constitutes religion, since 
religion is man’s endeavor to solve it: It is, first, to find that 
behavior of the universe, and, second, to make that human 
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adaptation to it, which will yield the most secure and abund- 
ant living. When man tries to do these two things, he displays 
what we call “religion.” This twofold problem arises inevita- 
bly when man becomes acutely aware of the awful, alluring, 
and horrifying realm of boundless possibility. 

Religion is the total outreach and far fling of human life 
toward maximum abundance. When philosophy and the spe- 
cial arts and sciences can help in this great endeavor, it draws 
upon them, or should do so. Philosophy investigates the uni- 
verse as a whole, but life in adaptation to the most important 
behavior of the universe is more than investigation. Hence re- 
ligion is more than philosophy. Religion in an age of culture 
must appropriate the findings of philosophy. Philosophy is an 
indispensable aid, but only an aid, to the vital religious enter- 
prise. Religion is the living of a life in adaptation to that be- 
havior of the universe which lifts toward the largest possibili- 
ties of human living. Philosophy, with all the arts and sciences, 
are necessary to such a life, as aids and departmental agents; 
but religion is total conduct of the life itseli. Religion started 
the great quest before any of the arts and sciences were born; 
and it adventures still beyond the bounds of any art or science. 
Religion is the undying fire of human aspiration. Its flare 
searched the great dark before our little lamps of culture were 


invented. The monstrous shapes and ghastly figures that 
seemed to hover where the wild light fought the dark in those 


early days of savagery and barbarism have been driven back 
by the steady, even light of these lamps of culture. But out be- 
yond this illumination of the arts and sciences the streaming 
glare of this quenchless flame of religious aspiration searches 
amid vague shapes and shadows still. There is nothing in all 
human life so valiant, so heroic, and adventurous as religion. 
This cosmically explorative spirit may be expressed in the 
traditional forms of historic religion. It is embodied in reli- 
gious doctrines about life beyond the grave and the final out- 
come of history and the supernatural and transcendental gen- 
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erally. The notion of supernatural and transcendental realms 
arises from man’s awareness of remote and undefined possi- 
bility. But this spirit of religion may also express itself in 
ways which lie quite outside these institutionalized forms. 
‘These more direct and personal expressions of religious grop- 
ing are becoming more frequent in recent times. As an exam- 
ple of this religious spirit in unconventional guise, let us quote 
the words of a talented young friend of the writer. The follow- 
ing poems, which have never yet been given to the public, 
breathe this unconventionalized explorative spirit of religion. 
The first expresses a common demand that the religious spirit 


makes upon the universe. 
Unless the far, forgotten Darkness brood 
On this warm Portent, and the Pleiades 
Be quickened with a wild Solicitude, 
Premonition shake the Galaxies; 
Unless discouraged Constellations thrill 


For hope some vivid Prodigy be born— 
My Will is one with your disdainful Will, 


And careless answers Scorn with weary Scorn.*"™ 


The following portrays well the groping, explorative spirit 
of religion by contrasting it with the self-satisfied life of the 
human anima) cherishing pleasant little dreams and fancies 
but ignoring those vast possibilities and that terrific search 


and enterprise which constitute religion. 


I could not see the fairy things 
Altho I fought my way 
With weary heart and wounded wings 


Beyond the realms of day. 


I cannot see the little dreams 
That dance around the fire. 


My soul is sick with vaster themes 
And deadlier desire. 


2%. Donald Cary Williams; poem has no title. 
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I cannot see the friendly sprites 
That tumble in the smoke, 


My brain is blind from glaring heights, 
And stunned with lightning stroke. 


Ah, lovely must their visions seem 
Who only sit and play 

With rosy gleam and fairy dream 
And tenderness and Fey! 


I cannot know, because my ears 
Are muffled with the moan, 
Because my eyes are blind with tears 
That other men have known. 


Ah, God—the splendor in your eyes, 
The music on your lips... . 

But I have been where vision dies 
And strangling darkness grips. 


I pray that you may pray for me, 
O curving lips and kind— 

But not to be as you must be, 
And blind as you are blind, 


For I would know that you are thus; 
Immutable, remote, 

Your heart that could not war with us, 
Nor care wherefore we smote; 


Above the battle where we ride, 
And Day that follows after— 

A surf of song when we have died, 
And drifting dust of laughter.”? 


The same contrast between the easy, complacent life and 
the peering and striving of religion is set forth in the following 
lines. We call this religious even though the outcome seems 
to be one of disappointment. At least the far reach and search 
after the ultimate good of life is there, even though no ulti- 


mate good be found. 


= Donald Cary Williams, “Magus.” 
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The blind seas break against our homeless prow. 
The little folk are sleeping, berth by berth, 

Or move with fretful moans and slumbrous mirth, 
We restless tread the dreary decks, and bow 

To empty gales, who serve the ancient vow. 

The dark winds shake the shrouds; their salty dearth 
Is dried upon our doubtful lips. What worth 

Are vigils down the vacant waves we plow? 

The Deep is void before; and what comes after 
The cold high glory of the Watch we keep? 

Our eyes are blurred from questioning the night; 
Our bitter lips forget the taste of laughter. 

They sleep, then, wisely, smiling in their sleep ;— 
We have not found a Port, nor any light.** 


- Religion is the cold, high glory of the watch. If it does not 
find a port nor any light, it is still religion. If it finds, so much 
the better. 

But this valiant, heroic, adventurous character applies 
only to what has been called “first-hand religion.” It applies 
only to that human behavior which springs from the innovat- 
ing religious experience which is acute awareness of the major 
possibilities of human living. When religion becomes “‘second 
hand,” when it becomes institutionalized and traditional, it 
may take on a character exactly opposite to that which we 
have portrayed. This distinction between first- and second- 
hand religion is so important that we must dwell upon it for a 
little while. 

These terms, “first-hand religion” and ‘‘second-hand reli- 
gion,” merely serve, of course, to point out the distinction be- 
tween the experience which generates religion and the tra- 
dition which conserves whatever of value may have been 
achieved under the stimulus of this experience. After religion 
has gotten under way it is probable that no one has first-hand 
religion solely. The innovating experience scarcely arises with- 
out the stimulus and guidance of some traditional culture; and 


* Donald Cary Williams, “The Watch.” 
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this culture gives tone and character to the experience. As re- 
ligion gushes forth from the original experience of the indi- 
vidual, it immediately blends with the cultural stream flowing 
down from the past so that its own waters are not distinguish- 
able in color, odor, or taste from the muddy sediment of other 
times and experiences. But our figure is not adequate. The 
interdependence and interpenetration of first- and second- 
hand religion are even greater than indicated. The spring 
could not gush if the stream did not flow. Human culture, 
both religious and otherwise, is necessary to develop in the 
common man that type of personality which is capable of un- 
dergoing the innovating religious experience. Without such 
culture the common man would scarcely be human; certainly 
he would lack that fine sensitivity to innumerable and delicate 
stimuli, that freedom and multiplicity of impulses, and that 
constructive use of symbolism which is required to give any- 
one an acute sense of the vaster possibilities of living, and 
hence the religious experience. 

Second-hand religion does, then, have its value and its 
rightful place as a form of culture. But if it be not constantly 
revitalized by the original innovating religious experience, it 
becomes degenerate. This degenerate sort of second-hand re- 
ligion is very common, and for many people the word “reli- 
gion” connotes only this degenerate religiosity. Consequently 
it is exceedingly important that we distinguish very carefully 
between it and the sort of thing we are describing under the 
name of religion. 

After men have undergone the religious experience which 
is an acute awareness of the realm of unexplored possibility, 
to be attained or avoided by right adjustment to the most sus- 
taining behavior of the universe, and after they have pro- 
claimed this way of life held by faith, and others have adopted 
it, then a counter-tendency often sets in. This counter-tend- 
ency leads to religious degeneracy. Let us describe it. 

All men part of the time, and most men most of the time, 
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shrink from the vast and the unknown, from the unexplored 
terrors and glories of all being. So they rear great walls of 
myth, and on these walls they paint pictures of what they 
think, or would like to think, the vast unknown must be. They 
make these pictures as clear and definite as they can. And 
they insist that everyone who adopts the cause of religion shall 
declare himself certain, beyond peradventure of a doubt, that 
all the vast unknown, all eternity, and God and heaven and 
hell, are just precisely as these pictures represent. For only in 
this way can they make themselves feel comfortable. Only in 
this way can they preserve that complacency which the animal 
nature of man so persistently craves. Only in this way can 
they shut out the mystery, the terror, the uncertainty, the 
groping spirit, that reaches and strives after the unattained. 
Only by insisting that everyone believe the literal reality of 
these pictures, and thus support their own belief, can they 
protect themselves from the discomfort of doubt, from the 
annoyance of wonder and adventuring. Only in this way can 
they shut out from their thought and apprehension the great 
mystery which is God, and so make the total realm of all being 
that encompasses them appear as homelike and familiar as 
their own back yard. If it include the ash heap and the tin 
cans, so much the better. One feels more at home. 

Now this kind of “peace,” which consists of animal com- 
placency and freedom from the annoyance of adventure and 
exploration, is a reversion from the human to the animal. And 
religion is often distorted in such a way as to provide this kind 
of peace. The minister who dares to disturb this animal com- 
placency is sometimes hounded from the pulpit. This line of 
development often appears in historic religion. It has ap- 
peared in Christendom and still is to be found there. But it 
does not attend the origin and growth of religion. It is the deg- 
radation of religion. 

In contrast to this degenerate type of religion, the genuine 
thing is man’s awareness of the terror and the undefined and 
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unmeasured good which may be his under proper conditions. 
It is also his endeavor to explore these possibilities of immeas- 
urable degradation and anguish and glory and blessedness. 
Above all, it is his endeavor to find such adjustment to the 
most protecting and uplifting behavior of the universe as will 
save him from the worst possibilities and enable him to actu- 
alize the best. Religion of this original sort is man’s groping 
into the unexplored possibilities of all being in order to win 
salvation and escape destruction. It is the most valiant of all 


human enterprises. 
HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


OccIDENTAL COLLEGE 














BOOK REVIEWS 


MODERN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


Ralph Barton Perry, at the close of his book on Philosophy of the 
Recent Past just off the press, says: 

Perhaps it would be fair to say that there is to-day in all quarters a de- 
clining disposition to insist on the exclusive truth of any doctrine, or to argue 
its negative implications. This may be ascribed in part to the growing interest 
in common problems, and in part to an increased faith in the possibility of 
somehow conserving and reconciling the great insights. .... Whether this 
philosophical spirit of the times marks the beginning of an era of eclecticism, 
or an intellectual war-weariness following the polemics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or the lull before a new storm of constructive speculation, no man can 
at this hour confidently predict. 


Perry does not discuss neo-scholasticism in his survey of contempo- 
rary philosophy, but perhaps the most remarkable manifestation of this 
conciliation between different philosophic groups is the rapprochement 
between Catholic new scholasticism and other prevalent systems of phi- 
losophy. The book edited by Zybura which we are here reviewing’ is the 
most frank and thorough attempt to bring about mutual understanding 
between Catholic thinking and other philosophies of our time. He has 
invited a number of philosophers in United States and Great Britain to 
express their views upon Thomism and neo-scholasticism. These expres- 
sions he has published along with statements from leading neo-scholastics, 
ending with an illuminating discussion written by himself upon the inter- 
relation between modern philosophy in general and the Catholic school. 

Besides being an excellent piece of work in itself, this book comes at 
a time most favorable to the accomplishment of its purpose. The spirit 
of the times has already been described in the words of Professor Perry. 
And there are other conditions that are peculiarly favorable for promot- 
ing an appreciative recognition of neo-scholasticism by the non-Catholic 
world. For one thing, back of this book lie forty-five years of labor 
among Catholic philosophers, under the leadership of Cardinal Mercier, 
to establish more intimate contact and interaction with non-scholastic 
thought. In 1879 Pope Leo XIII issued an encyclical to Catholic thinkers 
urging them to strive for this contact and interaction, and the movement 

» Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism. By John S. Zybura. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1926. 543 pages. $3.00. 
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has been under way ever since. On the other hand, certain changes have 
been occurring in the non-scholastic world which tend to promote this 
end. Most important of these, perhaps, is the growing historical insight 
and perspective which enables us better to discern the true significance of 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance. The exuberant new thought of the 
Renaissance had to break away from the prevalent scholasticism of that 
time. The struggle for liberation gave to the newly developing non- 
scholastics a wholly false view of scholasticism. Then, also, the neo- 
scholastics themselves admit that the scholasticism of the Renaissance 
was decadent, and in the book before us Zybura heaps condemnation 
upon the chief representatives of this school during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. These two facts, the antagonism arising out of the 
struggle for liberty and the decadent character of scholasticism in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, have made it impossible for non- 
scholastics to recognize the true worth of Thomism. Only in recent years 
have we gained the historic perspective which makes possible our recog- 
nition of the true worth of this philosophy. 

Another feature of present-day thought which serves the same end of 
mutual appreciation is the rise and development of realism. Subjective 
idealism on the one hand, and, on the other, that kind of naturalism 
which tried to portray all being in terms of the exact sciences and nothing 
more were most alien to Thomism. But these two are not so dominant as 
once they were. Science is coming to recognize its dependence upon a 
philosophy which goes beyond the special sciences themselves; and ideal- 
ism in its more prominent representatives is becoming more realistic. 
This state of affairs is much more hospitable to any contribution which 
Catholic philosophy may make to the world’s thinking. 

A third tendency of the time, which possibly moves in the same direc- 
tion, is the present-day striving of religion for more adequate intellectual 
foundations. As long as religion bases itself upon feeling or will or any 
other grounds than reason, the Catholic philosophy is foreign to it. But 
when it seeks a rational basis it is striving for that which scholasticism 
has always endeavored to provide religion and that which St. Thomas did 
provide in most excellent manner for the religious thinking of his day. 

When it comes to this intellectual founding of religion, however, 
there is a peculiarity in the Catholic view which liberal Protestant think- 
ers cannot accept. In Dr. Zybura’s book the statement is repeatedly 
made that while reason should be perfectly free from the constraint of 
dogma, it must not and cannot contradict “revealed truth.” Our claim is 
that as soon as any portion of truth is separated from the rest in the sense 
of being any less dependent upon reason than the rest, or having any 
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peculiar sanctity beyond the rest, we have no way of knowing whether it 
be the truth. The Buddhist, the Mohammedan, and the Australian bush- 
man have their “revealed truth” which reason cannot contradict. As soon 
as any body of truth is given a superrational basis it becomes an obstacle 
to free interchange of thought and mutual understanding based on reason 
between those who accept this truth and those who do not. 

The three movements we have mentioned, which support the en- 
deavor of Zybura and his colleagues, and which are discussed and appre- 
ciated by them, are all healthy and highly to be commended. But there 
is another tendency which favors not merely appreciative recognition, but 
a return to Thomism, and it is not healthy. Indeed we would call it sinis- 
ter. It is a form of weariness—intellectual, moral, spiritual. After the 
conflict of the schools, after rapid changes of view, none seeming nearer 
the truth than another, there arises this sense of futility and exhaustion, 
and men are prone to seek some easy way—some short-cut—to the 
“truth,” Gilbert Murray has called it “loss of nerve.’ Perry calls it 
‘““war-weariness.” It is then that men are likely to welcome some dogmatic 
system which can be accepted as final without further search and which 
needs not to be discovered by human reason but only defended. It is 
peculiarly attractive to weary souls if it come in the guise of “eternal 
philosophy,” spontaneously believed by all men everywhere when the 
natural light of intelligence is not obscured by artificial conditions, and 
devotedly upheld by mighty institutions and millions of human kind. It 
is an easy way of escaping the hazards and labors and perplexities of in- 
tellectual search. It is an easy way to achieve “certainty.” It saves from 
the “‘emptiness and weariness of wonder.” ‘But will ye face the scornful 
dark with me?” No, we have lost our nerve—we are weary. 

This philosophical and religious loss of courage and vitality is far 
more marked among certain groups in Europe than in the United States 
and the consequent trend toward Thomism is much stronger. If this is 
what will bring us to a new appreciation of Thomism, then I say it is a 
very sad situation indeed and fraught with great danger. It is something 
against which to fight with might and main. Protestant religion, after a 
long and weary struggle, is on the way to establishing itself upon the same 
intellectual foundations as modern science and philosophy. If we give up 
the fight before the work is done, it will be very pitiable. These founda- 
tions of religion may owe much to Thomism; and the neo-scholastics, 
along with other contemporary systems of philosophy, can help us to lay 
them. But that does not mean a return to the medieval philosophy any 
more than it means a return to Platonism or Kantianism or Hegelianism 


or any other single historic system. 
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But after uttering this warning we have nothing but joyful welcome 
for this great endeavor to bring about mutual understanding and co-op- 
eration among the great thinkers of neo-scholasticism and other modern 
schools of thought. There is no reason why the devoted students and fol- 
lowers of St. Thomas may not have as much to teach us as the proponents 
of Pragmatism or Bergson or Hegel or Kant. If our contact with them is 
honest and profoundly appreciative, as it should be, they wil) make us 
different from what we are. And we shall make them different, if they 
reciprocate our appreciation, All who would promote such a stimulating 
interchange of thought should read this book. 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


OccipDENTAL COLLEGE 


THE MODERN QUEST FOR GOD’ 

The eighteen essays in this collection furnish eloquent evidence of 
the genuine interest in one of the most perplexing questions of present- 
day religious thinking. The familiar theological definitions of God were 
built on foundations laid before modern evolutionary science and modern 
knowledge about sacred literatures and non-Christian religions had come 
imto existence. God, as thus defined, was believed to be the absolutely 
origina) Being, complete in himself, who created the world because he 
willed to do so, and who orders his creation according to infinite wisdom. 
The picture of the world thus created, and the pattern according to which 
divine Providence works, were also theologically determined. God was 
thus intimately related to that theologically defined world. But increas- 
ingly we are becoming accustomed to think of the universe in terms of the 
discoveries of modern science; and it is not easy to relate the older theo- 
logical conception of God to this modern picture of the universe. What, 
for example, can the word “creation” mean if one holds an evolutionary 
conception of the way in which things have come to be what they are? 
If creation be pictured—as it has been pictured in the standard theology 
—as an initial act of origination, the most important realities of the uni- 
verse and of our human life have come into existence since that imagined 
“beginning.” How is a transcendent Creator to be related to what 
emerges in the process of evolution? 

Those who still think honestly in terms of the older theological 


method have no difficulty with the conception of God. He is for them, 


as for their fathers, the majestic transcendent Absolute, whose existence 
s 


7 My Idea of God: A Symposium of Faith. Edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. ix-++-286 pages, $2.50. 
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and character may be known by what is “revealed” in nature and su- 


premely in the Bible. Professor Machen candidly writes: “It seems ex- 
tremely unlikely that there can be any knowledge of Him unless He 
chooses to reveal Himself: a divine Being that could be discovered apart 
from revelation would be either a mere name for an aspect of man’s na- 
ture . . . . or else, if possessing objective existence, a mere passive 
thing that would submit to human investigation like substances that are 
analysed in the laboratory” (p. 39). This reliance on revelation to give 
us information about God characterizes at least a third of the essays. 
The Jew appeals to the revelation made by the prophets, the Roman 
Catholic to the revelation intrusted to his church, the Swedenborgian to 
the mysteries revealed in Scripture when rightly interpreted, the Chris- 
tian Scientist to the inescapable logic of his system. These expositions 
are full of religious warmth. They seem self-evidently real—if one ac- 
cepts the premises of the argument, But the fact that the same a priori 
pattern of reasoning yields so many different systems, coupled with the 
fact that the convincing argument in each case is the authority of the 
specific revelation to which appeal is made, leads the critical reader to 
wonder whether any real headway can be made by this method. 

A second very interesting type is found in perhaps half of the essays, 
representing what is the most prominent trend of liberal Christianity at 
the present time, Here the character of God is determined by looking 
away from perplexities and difficulties and trusting in the revelation 
found in Christ. Those belonging to this group are for the most part in- 
telligently aware of the current conceptions of modern science and his- 
torical criticism: but they have not yet accustomed themselves to think- 
ing religiously in accordance with scientific procedure. Their natural 
impulse is to fall back on “revelation” for the information which they de- 
sire. At the same time they know that the Bible as a whole interprets 
religion in interrelation with ideas and practices some of which belong to 
a realm of thought which we have jeft behind. It is imperative that the 
conception of God should be disentangled from the cosmic and social 
factors of ancient thinking which perplex or repe) the modern man, Con- 
sequently, revelation is practically restricted to Christ. In him it is be- 
lieved that we can find direct expression of the character of God without 
becoming involved in difficult cosmological problems. The conception 
of God thus obtained is most alluring. The representatives of this way 
of thinking bring us face to face with a loving Father whom we may ut- 
terly trust. In these days of religious perplexity there are thousands who 
long with a pathetic eagerness to find some Such blissful repose for their 


tortured souls. But these expositions, religiously eloquent as they are, 
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leave on a scientifically minded man very much the same impression as an 
appeal of a Catholic or a Christian Scientist to “authority.” The Christ 
who reveals God is left somewhat unrelated to the universe which science 
interprets. Professor Rufus M. Jones, in spite of the idealistic philosophy 
which seems to furnish a spiritual character to the cosmic process, nev- 
ertheless says that the loving God whom we need “has broken through 
into our world and revealed Himself in Christ” (p. 58. Italics mine). 
There seems to be a (doubtless unconscious) dread of venturing outside 
the safe limits of guaranteed ideas. President Coffin writes, “I try never 
to think of God as inharmonious with the mind of Jesus” (p. 129). So 
the Catholic would try never to think of God as inharmonious with what 
the church declares God to be. Bishop McConnell declares, “Whatever 
in the universe makes against such a belief (the belief in a Christ-like 
God) I put to one side as something not yet understood.” Dr. Rich- 
ard Roberts says that for him “God is Jesus writ large” (p. 87). Yet 
his essay, with its keenly frank facing of the facts of the world in which 
we live, leaves the general impression that such a God is rather vaguely 
correlated with what we actually see going on in the universe. 

Three or four of the writers really think in accord with critical sci- 
entific procedure rather than in terms of a previously held theology. 
These writers recognize that instead of defending a preconceived idea of 
God, we must honestly ask what we are justified in believing when we 
face the facts. If the conception of God must be radically modified in 
order to fit the facts, we must make the modification. It is true that such 
an empirical temper is so new in the history of Christian thinking that 
the pioneers have not as yet produced any very impressive body of doc- 
trine. God may be taken as “the mighty spirit of humanity” (Dietrich, 
p- 191) challenging us to co-operate with this spirit in making a better 
world; or as “the idea of the personified, idealized whole of reality” 
(Ames, p. 237) introducing into all our thinking and aspiring a friendly, 
personal, morally courageous factor; or as “a term of poetry, thrown 
out . ... ata reality too vast to grasp,” and thus making vital a re- 
warding mystical relationship of trust in the undefined Infinite (Bridges, 
p. 174). The final essay in the volume is an unfortunate instance of 
what a man devoid of scientific caution may do when all conventiona! 
restrictions on theological thinking are removed. God here becomes a 
sort of intoxicated jazz dance of any and everything. “All-God is truly 
all-inclusive” (p. 285). One notable essay outlines an unusually funda- 
mental kind of criticism. Professor Douglas C. Macintosh undertakes to 
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find out just what we mean when we say “God,” and to correlate these 
meanings with the actual world in which we live. 

The reading of the book impresses one with two important facts. In 
the first place, the conception of God is here disclosed to be something so 
indispensable to religious thought and life that we may be sure that dif- 
ficulties will only stimulate more profound thinking on the subject. But 
in the second place, we are beginning to reach the place in the discussion 
of the nature of God which we have already reached in some other realms. 
When the investigation of nature was at last released from theological 
control, we learned the inspiring consequences of going directly to the 
facts rather than to some prescribed “revelation.” Studies of the Bible, 
of the life and character of Jesus, and of the nature and processes of re- 
ligious experience are also emerging from the long era of theological tute- 
lage. An empirical method of investigating what we mean by the word 
“God” is now beginning to be used. When men shall become so familiar 
with the method of direct questioning of the facts that confidence shall 
rest upon such a quest rather than on decisions which have to be upheld 
by some non-empirical authority, we shall be in a position to integrate 
religion into the total experience of life. Until this confidence shall have 
taken root in religious thinking, we shall continue to have the perplexity 
which now exists, largely because so many religious leaders have sanc- 
tioned, or at least permitted, an empirical method of arriving at conclu- 
sions in every realm except religion, but are trying to maintain in religion 
an attitude and a method which inevitably fails to correlate religion with 
the actual world which we must face. 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PERSONAL IDEALISM IN THE SERVICE OF RELIGION 


The author of this book’ is one of the chief representatives of that 
school of philosophy called “personal idealism.’”? The Personalist, the 
journal which Professor Flewelling founded and now edits, gives him a 
high place of leadership within this body of philosophers. Personal ideal- 
ism has had a wide and warm welcome in religious circles. Perhaps more 
religious thinkers, who have deliberately decided on any philosophy of 
the day, have selected personal idealism than have adhered to any other 
prevalent system. These facts give this work of Creative Personality a 
peculiar importance. 


* Creative Personality, a Study in Philosophical Reconciliation. By Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 320 pages. $2.50. 
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Since the importance of the book lies largely in what it represents, a 
word should be said about personal idealism. It is that philosophy which, 
more than any other, has been shaped in the interest of certain moral and 
religious convictions. It is a philosophy specially prepared to meet the 
needs of an enlightened but traditional body of Christian belief. This ex- 
plains why so many religious people have adopted it. The man who is not 
technically trained in philosophy is likely to survey the various philoso- 
phies presented to him and pick out the one that will require least modifi- 
cation of his pre-established beliefs and interests. Since personalism was 
made to order for the Christian believer, it is natural he should most fre- 
quently choose it. 

But there are two ways of developing a philosophic system. One is to 
survey all facts in so far as they are known, struggling against all bias of 
special interest, Christian or otherwise, seeking only to bring to light 
whatever reason these facts may be made to yield to the human mind. 
The other way is to hold tenaciously to some special interest, handed 
down by Christian tradition or otherwise, and struggle to make all facts 
fit the need of this special interest. Perhaps there is a third way, that of 
keeping the special interest in a logic-tight compartment and building up 
one’s philosophy independently of it, but this third method need not de- 
tain us just now. The second of these ways of philosophizing is repre- 
sented by personal idealism. 

Like the two ways just described, in which a philosopher may de- 
velop his thought, so there are two ways in which one untrained in phi- 
losophy may select a system ready made. One way is to seek philosophy 
as a means of correcting and criticizing one’s previously unexamined be- 
liefs, with a view to coming nearer to the truth. The other is to seek phi- 
losophy as a means to defending what one has already accepted as true. 
It is the second of the two alternatives which personal idealism most 
beautifully serves, supposing the individual concerned has accepted tradi- 
tional Christianity. 

The spirit in which the book before us is written is expressed in the 
following words. After trying to show that human personality must be 
able to rule the world of matter, and is not essentially involved in it, 
which is one of the leading ideas of the book, Dr. Flewelling writes: 

One is well aware that in assuming this position the problem is largely 
taken away from reason and handed over to insight. But who of deep experi- 
ence with life has not found it necessary again and again amidst the thronging 
mysteries of life to go from reason to faith and insight, and in doing so has 
found a practical strength for living. When one reaches the limits of human 
reasoning one must perforce fall back upon spiritual hopes, but who so doing 
has ever been confounded! [p. ror] 
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But the question remains: Has he reached the limits of human rea- 
son? Is the reason he had to abandon the best that the human mind can 
provide? And what is that reason which is contrasted with insight? Or 
what is insight without reason? And surely many have been confounded 
who have turned their backs on reason for the sake of spiritual hopes, 
viz., Millerites who abandoned reason for hope of the world’s ending. Or 
was theirs not a spiritual hope? What, then, is this spiritual hope of 
which the author speaks, which is not founded on reason? 

We have the feeling that the scientific view he attacks is not really 
held any more and that he is tilting at windmills. The following state- 
ments, for example, will show the kind of “scientific view” he is fighting 
and the method of his attack. 


. . . . Mechanistic evolutionism assumes the eternity of matter and the 
contingency of motion, which is the real beginning of evolution. ... . What 
we are here commanded to do is to accept on faith—or, perhaps we might bet- 
ter say, on imagination—the scientific dogma that matter and motion are a 
sufficient explanation of anything from mountains to oceans, from sands of the 
seashore to the striations of the orchids and the marvel of human love. The 
only reason a rational human being does not repudiate the idea is because he 
remains blind to the implications which this scientific dogma involves. No- 
where else than here do we find learned men proposing disorder and accident 
as the explanation, the sufficient cause, of order and purpose. If we sit upon a 
Swiss chair in the house of our friend and there issue the strains of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony from a music box concealed within it, the assumption that 
the chair came there by accident, that the symphony was the result of accident, 
would scarcely be to the credit of our intelligence or our scientific disinterest- 
edness. Yet this is exactly the position for which the mechanistic evolutionist 
wishes us to praise him. He credits himself with intellectual tolerance by hurl- 
ing epithets at our “unscientific” attitude and demanding that we acknowledge 
his intellectual superiority [pp. 75, 76]. 

If we find intelligence a helpful assumption in dealing with the universe, 
why not be true to the assumption throughout and ground our evolution in in- 
telligence and order rather than in non-intelligence and disorder? We might 
thereby be showing a measure of intelligence ourselves [p. 77]. 

The appearance of moral fitness cannot be explained by the mechanist. 
The best he can do is to shut his eyes and deny its existence. We have not been 
lacking in individuals who had the fortitude even to do this, but the only reason 
they were allowed in decent society was because their lives belied their theory 


[p. 79]. 


But who are these “learned men” who today hold this kind of “‘mech- 
anistic science”? The author himself admits that they are “becoming 
rare,” yet the whole book is arrayed against this kind of “science.” The 
author adheres to “theistic evolution.” 
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We were much puzzled in our earnest attempt to get the thought of 
the book by the fact that basic concepts were not defined, and to the re- 
viewer there seems to be much ambiguity and confusion. All through the 
book run such concepts as those of personality, freedom, cause, law, 
contingency, and the spiritual in contrast with the physical. To point out 
any number of these ambiguities would take too much space. But let us 
briefly consider one or two samples. The following, for example, is a 
statement of the fundamental position of the book: The ego or self or 
personality 
can even command the body to act where the strongest physical impulses are 
against it, compelling them like whipped animals to lie in quiescence, or com- 
manding them to turn their strength into the channels of its purposes. The act 
of the boy who in the day of battle saw his “buddy” in an agony of pain from 
liquid fire and against all physical impulses of fear, against the command of his 
captain .. . . hastened over the top to put his companion out of misery. 

But what is this ego, this self or personality which stands over against 
“physical impulses”? And what is a physical impulse in contradistinction 
to any other kind? Fear is called a physical impulse and is distinguished 
from the spiritual self. Obedience to the captain seems also to be a physi- 
cal impulse. At any rate, it is not to be identified with the self. Rather 
the self is what goes over the top to put his friend out of misery, com- 
pelling all other impulses to lie in quiescence. What is the criterion by 
which physical impulses are distinguished from dictates of the self? This 
confusion about the nature of “creative personality” and its distinction 
from the body and from physical impulses runs all through the book. 

The creative personality is said to be free. That is the reason it is 
creative. To be free is to be an uncaused cause, i.e., able to initiate 
courses of action without being actuated by any cause whatsoever (p. 
62). But to act without any causation whatsoever is to be liable to com- 
mit any kind of horror from cutting one’s throat without cause to murder- 
ing everybody in sight without cause. Mere unpredictable wildness and 
caprice is a nightmare. Our author says that freedom is not license. But 
if freedom means activity without causation, how is it to be distinguished 
from license? 

Probably our author is using the word “cause” in a very narrow 
sense. Maybe he means by it physical causation only, although he does 
not explicitly say that. But if that is what is meant, we have something 
very different from what he seems to portray as creative personality. 
Physical causation means operation according to those laws portrayed by 
the science of physics. In that sense chemical phenomena are free, since 
they display not only the laws of physics but also the laws of chemistry. 
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Likewise, living organisms are free, since they display not only the laws 
of physics and chemistry but also the laws revealed through the science 
of biology. And the mind is free, since it manifests the laws set forth by 
psychology, which are just as different from chemical law as chemical is 
from physical. But as chemical operations are not exempt from, but are 
superimposed upon, physical laws, so the laws of mental activity are a 
mode of law added to all the others and not independent of them. 

The author seems often to identify the freedom of creative person- 
ality with lawlessness, although he does not make any such explicit state- 
ment. He does assert, however, that there can be no freedom without 
contingency, and contingency is contrasted with law. Yet elsewhere he 
claims that there can be contingency under law, i.e., uniformity of be- 
havior which is at the same time contingent and free, as in case of the 
newsboy who regularly, at the same time every morning, throws the 
newspaper on my doorstep (p. ror). 

The deep moral earnestness and profound religious conviction of the 
author are beyond question. But we feel that the prestige and correct 
understanding of religion will suffer in scientific and philosophical circles 
from this kind of defense, as it has suffered so grievously in the past. It is 
wholly in order to do our little bit toward counteracting this danger that 
our criticism has been made. 

Henry NELSON WIEMAN 


OccIDENTAL COLLEGE 
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(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length) 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 
GUNKEL, HERMANN, and ZSCHARNACK, L. Die Religion in Geschichte und Ge- 
genwart. Band I, Bogen 7. Pp. 194-287. 
The third Lieferung of this completely revised, and largely rewritten, encyclo- 


pedia gives additional evidence of the unusually conscientious care with which the 
work is being edited. Many of the topics in the first edition are either omitted or the 


treatment greatly reduced in order to make room for new discussions of topics and 
events of primary interest to the present day. American readers will be gratified 


to see included among the biographies a goodly number of English and American 
preachers and scholars. Less attention is given to the traditional biblical and theolog- 
ical organization of the articles, and more material from the general study of reli- 
gions is introduced. It is interesting to see an article on Alkoholfrage in a modern 


German reference book on religious topics. 


HastinGs, A. W. Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (Index Volume). New 
York: Scribner, 1927. 757 pages. $8.00. 
This index volume will greatly facilitate the use of the indispensable encyclope- 
dia, which, because of its elaborate scope, was not suited to quick consultation. Four 


indexes, dealing with subjects, foreign words (a very valuable help), scripture pas- 
sages (largely a traditional hang-over), and authors, fill a volume of 757 pages. 


Micuet, B., et le CoerKH MoustapHa Appet Raztx. Cheikh Mohammed 
Abdou, Rissalat al Tawhid. Exposé de la Religion Musulmane, traduite de 
Varabe, avec une introduction sur la vie et les idées du Cheikh Mohammed 
Abdou. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1925. xc-+-150 pages. Fr. 40. 

Mohammed Abduh and Jemal al-Din al-Afghani are the outstanding figures in 
the greatest and most promising modernist movement in the great Mohammedan 
world. Of the two, Mohammed Abduh is not the smaller. The work here published 
in an excellent French translation is the summary of a great man’s life-work, the 
summary of what Mohammed Abduh thought Islam should be or become. The in- 
troduction, much more than a mere biography, will furnish much needed help to the 
non-Arabist and non-Islamist, so that he may with the help of God understand some- 
thing of this important exposition of a modern Moslem’s faith. He who has the good 
fortune to read with sympathy and insight this statement of Mohammed Abduh 
himself should then look forward to the English translation of Ali Abdel Razik’s 
essay on Islam and the principles of government, with an introduction on the school 


of Mohammed Abduh, which it is hoped will appear within a year or two. 
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Re, WitttAM WATKINS. Tales from Moslem Lands. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1926. 87 pages. $0.65. 


Gano, Nina Rowtanp. Lands of the Minaret. New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, 1926. 63 pages. $0.50. 
Two pretty little books of the Sunday-school type: the first, simple tales; the 
second, a series of lessons issuing in instructive entertainment. The enthusiastic mis- 


sionary interest predominates. 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGIONS 
HoGarTH, Davip GEorRGE. Kings of the Hittites.» New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch, 1926. 67 pages. $2.00. 

This is the second time that the Schweich lectures have dealt with the Hittite 
question, the first lecturer having been Dr. A. E. Cowley, in 1921. Dr. Hogarth’s se- 
ries confines itself to the southern Hittite area and deals with the peoples who are 
mentioned as Hittites in the Old Testament. The content of the lectures concerns 
itself mainly with Hittite objects of art and Hittite script. The effort is to discover 
the origin and nature of these so-called “Hittites,” and the conclusion reached is that 
the “Hittites” of Zenjirli were Aramaeans and those of Carchemish and Yana were 
Muskians, and the gods worshiped at Zenjirli were Semitic. These peoples were rela- 
tively late comers, and the name “Hittite” was inaccurately applied to them by the 
Hebrews. 

McFapDYEN, JOHN Epcar. The Approach to the Old Testament. New York: 

Doran, 1927. 253 pages. $2.00. 

An excellent defense of the modern critical study of the Old Testament. The 
five chapters deal with (1) “Verbal Inspiration,” (2) “The Moral Difficulties of the 
Old Testament,” (3) “The Neglect of the Bible,” (4) “The Conservative Defence,” 
(s) “The Critical Reconstruction.” The material is presented in a manner that is in- 
telligible and highly interesting to the layman. 

Scumwt, Hans. Die Thronfahrt Jahves (Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher 

Vortrdge, 122). Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927. 55 pages. M. 1.20. 

A study based primarily upon the Psalter, setting forth the evidence in support 
of the proposition that many of the Psalms are to be interpreted as processional 
hymns for the New Year, used in connection with ritualistic processions of three 
types: (1) those in which Yahweh was enthroned in the center of the marching 
procession; (2) the holy dances around the altar; (3) processions of a village com- 
munity to a sanctuary; (4) festal processions around a town or a sanctuary. Such 
psalms are found in 68, 74, 47, 95, 81, 89, and Am. § :16-27. 

Wapbe, G. W. Old Testament History. New York: Dutton, 1927. 532 pages. 
$2.50. 

This excellent handbook has now reached its tenth edition. Slight changes and 
additions have brought it up to the level of present scholarship. The standpoint of 
the author is well known as that of a conservative, mediating critic. It is an excellent 
guide to put into the hands of the beginning student. 

YATES, KyLE M. A Beginner’s Grammar of the Hebrew Old Testament. New 

York: Doran, 1927. 158 pages. $2.50. 

A brief and simple presentation of the elements of Hebrew for beginners. The 
method is the old-fashioned deductive one; the whole emphasis is upon grammatical 
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forms, around which the lessons are built up. The newer points of view in Hebrew 
grammar are passed over in silence. It will be a useful guide to those who are con- 


tent to walk in old paths. 
ZOLLER, I. Sinaischrift und griechisch-lateinisches Alphabet, Trieste: Selbst- 
verlag, 1927. 68 pages. 

A study of the origin and meaning of the Hebrew alphabet, which gets its start 
largely from Grimme’s recent decipherment of the Sinai inscriptions, but goes on to 
find in these characters a symbolic presentation of the procreative faculties, process, 
and result. It is a highly imaginative and futile piece of work. 


ZOLLER. I. Un Iscrizione Votiva Antico-Siniatica. Roma: Anomina Romana 

Editoriale, 1926. 9 pages; 4 plates. 

Photographs of one of the Sinai inscriptions published and translated by 
Grimme, with a new translation and critical discussion. Zoller finds a Semitic alpha- 
bet and agrees with Grimme upon the decipherment of three words out of a pos- 
sible six. 

LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS 
BAcoN, BENJAMIN W. The Story of Jesus. New York: Century, 1927. vili-+- 
326 pages. $2.50. 
This volume has grown out of a series of special lectures delivered three times 


during the last four years at different theological schools: at the Methodist school in 
Sackville, N,B., Canada; at the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, California ; 


and at the Lutheran Summer School of Theology in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The 
author’s fame, throughout the world of scholarship, as a literary critic will insure 


him a wide hearing, which he well deserves. 


BALLANTINE, WILLIAM G. Discovering Jesus. New York: Crowell, 1927. 91 
pages. $1.00. 

In this volume Dr. Ballantine, who recently achieved some distinction as a 
translator of the New Testament, in an interesting and a challenging manner at- 
tempts to demonstrate that the Fourth Gospel has succeeded in substituting for the 
correct view of Jesus (which is to be found in the Synoptics) a complete misrepresen- 
tation, It is the purpose of the volume to point out the errors and deliberate altera- 


tions, so that the reader will recover the portrait sketched by the earlier sources. 
The study is entirely sober, serious, and restrained; the book attractively written and 


printed. One may hope for it a wide reading. 

DEISSMANN, ADOLF. The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul. New York: 
Doran, 1927. 383 pages. $2.50. 
This volume of lectures, first published in 1923, is an unaltered reprint. They 


present an attractive popular exposition of the personal religious ideals of Jesus him- 


self and of Paul’s religion about Christ as the object of the believer's faith, 

Gossip, ARTHUR JOHN. The Galilean Accent. New York: Scribner, 1927. 
204 pages. $2.50. 
A volume of sermons of the high type which is not uncommon among the Scot- 


tish preachers. They are not particularly biblical, although they exhibit acquaintance 
with advanced modern scholarship. The literary flavor which is seen both in the 


original composition and in the illustrative material marks the work of the author as 
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serious rather than popular. However, the sermons address themselves to personal 
and individualistic needs, and are not intended for the major social problems of 


the day. 


Lee, UmpHreY. The Life of Christ. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1926. 175 
pages. 
As the subtitle indicates, the book is intended as a brief outline for students. It 
follows the usual lines familiar to every Sunday-school teacher acquainted with a 


harmony of the Gospels constructed on the basis of the Synoptists. Occasionally in- 
cidents from the Fourth Gospel are introduced, but the picture of Jesus here exhibit- 


ed is that of the first three Gospels. The discussion of critical problems is, naturally, 
avoided. 
Levison, N. The Parables: Their Background and Local Setting. New York: 
Scribner, 1926. 253 pages. $2.50. 
It cannot be said that this book carries out the purpose implied in the subtitle 


and avowed in the Preface. Aside from a few occasional remarks based upon the au- 
thor’s residence in Palestine, the environmental influences are not discussed. Neither 


does the Jewish ancestry and experience of the author add more than apologetic 
evaluations which frequently appear, much to the disadvantage of the older faith. 


SHEPHERD, RoBert H.W. The Humanism of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1927. 
212 pages. $2.00. 
This is a volume of essays written by a missionary in Africa. They represent 


the devotional meditations of a soul sensitive to the conditions in which he finds 
himself, rather than the subject suggested by the title. The work is more pietistic 


than scholarly, and hardly constitutes an addition to the study of the social attitudes 
of Jesus. 


SLEDD, ANDREW. St. Mark’s Life of Jesus. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1927. 
210 pages. 
This volume, as is also the Life of Christ by Lee (noted in this issue), is one of 


the “Cokesbury Training Course,” a series prepared for a religious education course 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. For the purpose for which it is written 


the work is no doubt of value; the work done in this field by this denomination is 
worthy of admiration. However, it can hardly be said that the present volume suc- 


ceeds in presenting an enlarged picture of Mark’s Jesus. The author is unable to 
avoid harmonizing; sometimes introducing data not only from the other gospels, but 


even from Paul. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
CHRISTOPHER, JOHN PATRICK. S. Aurelit Augustini hipponiensis Episcopi de 
Catechizandis Rudibus. Brookland, D.C.: Catholic Education Press, 
1926. 365 pages. $3.00. 


The Latin text of Augustine’s treatise on the instruction of candidates for the 
catechumenate is accompanied by a new English translation and an extensive com- 


mentary, the whole constituting a most useful tool for students. 
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Foaxrs-Jackson, F. J. The Rise of Gentile Christianity. New York: Doran, 

1926, 231 pages. $2.00. 

The title of this book is a misnomer. Its content is concerned with the conflict 
between Christianity and Judaism as seen in the course of the history from John 
the Baptist to Origen. The story is told in untechnical language and without espe- 
cial reference to debatable issues on which there may be a variety of critical opin- 
ions. It will prove a rewarding book for the general reader wishing reliable informa- 
tion on the relation between Jews and Christians during the first two centuries A.D. 


FRANK, TENNEY, An Economic History of Rome. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1927. 519 pages. $3.00. 


First published in 1920, this book has now been enlarged by the addition of 


seven new chapters. Formerly the investigation had ended with the beginning of the 


Empire, but now it is brought down to the time of Diocletian, For the student of 


Graeco-Roman religions, as well as of Christianity, the economic status of the Medi- 


terranean peoples, particularly in the Roman Empire, is a matter of fundamental 


importance. Although the contemporary religious situation is not discussed in the 


present volume, it contains materials with which every one concerned with the reli- 
gions of the period should be familiar. 


Gocuet, Maurice. Introduction au Nouveau Testament. Tome III, Les 
Epitres Pauliniennes. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1926. 571 pages. 
This is the second part of Vol. IV of this valuable introduction to the books of 
the New Testament. 


HEILER, Friepricu. The Spirit of Worship. New York: Doran, 1927. 214 
pages. $2.00. 

An English translation of an important German book. It is a rapid sketch of 
the different ideas of worship that have characterized different sections of Christen- 
dom—the early church, the Eastern church, the Roman, the Lutheran, the Calvin- 
istic, the Anglican—throughout the course of its history. But the most significant 
part of the book is its interpretation of the act of worship, and its emphasis upon the 
element of unity and catholicity in worship throughout our diversified Christianity. 


MANGAN, JOHN JosEPH. Life, Character, and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus 
of Rotterdam (2 vols.). New York: Macmillan, 1927. 427, 404 pages. 
$10.00. 


A new interpretation based on extensive researches in the original sources. 


Tawney, R. H. Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1927. 337 pages. 


As stated by the author, the object of his book is to trace some strands in the 
development of religious thought on social and economic questions in the period 
which saw the transition from medieval to modern theories of social organization. 


After a survey of the medieval background, a study is made of the continental re- 
formers, the Church of England, and the Puritan movement. The investigation is 
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carried down to the opening of the eighteenth century. The modern literature and 


the original sources are cited in notes at the end of the book. The author is a well- 


known writer in the field of economics, who treats his materials objectively. The 


present volume is of first-rate importance for a student of the Reformation, even 


though he may already know the famous essay of Max Weber. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Boss, Georc. Die Erbschuld der Glaubensspaltung. Gotha: Klotz, 1926. 

346 pages. M. 7. 

A passionate and highly rhetorical appeal for a recognition of the sinfulness of 
the present divided state of Christendom, and a cessation of argument concerning the 
relative validity of various creeds. This desired conviction of sin will prepare the 
mind for the acknowledgment of the “eternal primacy of the Logos.” Utter surren- 
der to Christ, the Word of God, will create unifying love in the hearts of men. 


Carr, Witpon. Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics. New York: 
Macmillan, 1927. 224 pages. $2.00. 
A suggestive discussion of the age-old religious questions, with the proposal that 
the Bergsonian philosophy of creative evolution shall supplant the older absolutist 


metaphysics. Emphasis is laid on life as a creative force, in opposition to matter, 
which represents a running-down process. God is the infinite source of life, and 


thus not definable in fixed terms. God is to be found, not by looking back to a first 
cause, but by looking forward to the fullest realization of life’s adventure. 


Cooper, Irvinc L. Reincarnation, the Hope of the World. Chicago: Theo- 
sophical Press, 1926. 121 pages. $1.25. 

The theodicy of traditional Christianity is becoming vague and meaningless. 
The doctrine of reincarnation opens the way for an interpretation of the eternal con- 
sequences of what a man does, and provides for a never-ending education of the soul. 
De Launey, Louris. A Modern Plea for Christianity (translated from the 

French by Selden P. Delaney). New York: Macmillan, 1927. 270 pages. 

$2.25. 

A well-written book by a mining engineer who has thought and read much on 
the subject of religion. Convinced that man has a natural need for religion, the au- 
thor undertakes to show that Christianity (Catholicism) is the best religion. The 
doctrines of Catholicism are shown to be reasonable, provided one is ready to admit 
that events not explicable by science may occur. The latter part of the book deals 
with the value of Catholic practices and moral ideas. 


Garp, Horatio V. Man. Chicago: Golden Rule Magazine, 1927. 356 pages. 
$3.50. 


A series of speculative essays, in which the conception of Universal Spirit as 
the ultimate cause and source of everything is employed to furnish a popularly stated 


religious philosophy. 


HAMILTON, Fioyp E. The Basis of Christian Faith. New York: Doran, 1927. 
335 pages. $2.25. 


“If the mind .. . . decides that such a revelation has been given to man, then 
it has no right to set itself up as a judge to decide what things embodied in this reve- 
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lation are reasonable, for, in the nature of things, if there has been a revelation from 


God, it will concern those things which cannot be discovered by unaided human rea- 
son.” The apologetic of the volume consists in giving reasons for holding the doc- 


trines taught in the Bible to be eternally true. 


HERRMANN, WILHELM. Systematic Theology. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 

152 pages. $1.50. 

A translation of the paragraphs dictated by Herrmann as a summary of his 
lectures on dogmatics. This carefully prepared résumé of his theology will be of great 
value to students who wish to understand how his theological method worked out in 
the development of actual doctrinal content. It will, however, be of much less inter- 
est than would have been the case twenty years ago, when Ritschlianism was still 
very influential. 


Von Hicet, Frirepricu. Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. 
New York: Dutton, 1927. 287 pages. $5.00. 
Ten articles or addresses on various subjects, the earliest dating from 1904, and 
the latest from 1922. Most of them deal with religion, and three are devoted to a 
consideration of the meaning of the idea of God. 


Krex, Epwarp S. The Modern Religious Situation. New York: Scribner, 
1926. 216 pages. $1.75. 
Discussions of nine “difficulties” which modern Christians meet as they face cer- 
tain traditional doctrines. The fatherhood of God, prayer, Christian ethics, the virgin 


birth, the resurrection, the doctrine of atonement, the future life, the church, and the 
ministry are considered. A fair-minded presentation of the questions which must be 


faced opens the way for the suggestion that the all-important thing is the experience 
of religion, to be accompanied by such beliefs as can be genuinely held. The author 


is conservative, but not dogmatic. 
Luckey, W. A. Whence Comest Thou? Whither Goest Thou? Boston: Strat- 


ford Press, 1927. 208 pages. $2.00. 


Another attempt to bring biblical faith into harmony with scientific findings by 


insisting that back of all the processes which science discovers is the creative energy 


of the God revealed in the Bible. 
McNass, VINCENT. The Catholic Church and Philosophy. New York: Mac- 


millan, 1927. 124 pages. $1.00. 
A popularly written book to show the services retidered by the Catholic church 
in the Middle Ages in keeping alive and developing philosophy. The argument con- 


cludes with the contention that the Catholic church is today the natural home of 
true philosophy. 


Scartr, Cuartes. A Treatise on Conscience. Boston: Stratford Press, 1927. 
iv+35 pages. $0.50. 
A discussion following conventional theological lines, defining conscience as a 


divinely implanted faculty which survived the depraving consequences of the Fall, 
and which impels man to apply moral tests to his life. 
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ScoTT, DAvip RussELL. Christ, Sin and Redemption. New York: Doran, 

1927. 252 pages. $2.00. 

First giving a survey of the New Testament teaching concerning sin and for- 
giveness, this book undertakes to give a vital and edifying interpretation of these 
themes in terms of actual experience. The book raises no important critical ques- 
tions, but succeeds to a remarkable degree in putting sane and helpful meaning into 
categories which have often lent themselves to formalistic theology of questionable 


moral validity. 


Weiss, Victor. Die Heilslehre der Christian Science. Gotha: Klotz, 1927. 

195 pages. M. 6. 

A careful and thorough study of the writings of Mrs. Eddy, giving the teachings 
of Christian Science on various pertinent problems. The exposition is on the whole 
fair, but points out the ambiguities and the unexplained difficulties inherent in the 
teachings. A chapter on the origins of Christian Science considers critically the vari- 


ous theories which (mostly hostile) critics have propounded. 


WINDLE, BertraAM C, A. The Catholic Church and Its Reactions with Science. 
New York: Macmillan, 1927. 152 pages. $1.00. 
A delightfully frank and attractively written book. It makes perfectly clear 
that the Catholic church is concerned solely to maintain the purity of theology. It 


grants perfect freedom to investigators, provided only they do not trespass on the do- 
main over which the church has divine jurisdiction. It has never condemned scien- 


tific utterances, but only theological implications. And these are the property of the 
church. 
PRACTICAL RELIGION 
ADDISON, JAMES THAYER. Our Father’s Business. New York: Doran, 1927. 
73 pages. $1.00. 


This little book of devotions for Lent begins with Ash Wednesday and closes 


with Easter Even. It contains texts and meditations well chosen and concise. An ad- 


mirable volume for the table where the Bible and the chosen books lie. 
BROADUS, JOHN A. Sermons and Addresses. New York: Doran, 1927. 302 
pages. $1.00. 

Thanks to Mr. Doran for publishing this volume. It was originally copyrighted 
in 1886. It contains many of the best sermons and addresses by Dr. Broadus, and it 
is now published at one dollar in readable form, about the best three hundred pages 
of a buy that we know for that price. In stocking his library shelves the alert 
preacher must not miss this book. 


CAVERT, SAMUEL McCrEA. Securing Christian Leaders for Tomorrow. New 

York: Doran, 1927. 179 pages. $1.50. 

Dr, Cavert recognizes that the critical problem of religious institutions and pro- 
grams is securing the necessary leadership in the next generation. Therefore he stud- 
ies ways in which this matter may be brought to the attention of children, youth, and 
young people in their home and college life and days of decision. His suggestions are 
sensible and practical; the bibliography is comprehensive, 
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Garvie, ALFRED ERNEST. The Preachers of the Church. New York: Doran, 

1927. 245 pages. $2.00. 

Principal Garvie contributes this volume to the “Living Church” series. It con- 
tains two sections: the first, 130 pages, consists of an outline study of great preach- 
ers from the beginning to the “missionary period”; the second, 110 pages, consists of 
“practical counsels,”’ of which the preachers studied in the first section furnish illus- 
trations and examples. The result is a somewhat scrappy and inadequate treatment 
of both sections. Dr. Garvie never fails to write profitably on homiletical subjects; 
but we wish that he had pursued a simpler plan in this volume, giving its entire con- 
tents to a history of preaching. 


GRENFELL, WitFRED T. What Christ Means to Me. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1927. 82 pages. $1.25. 
This little book contains Dr. Grenfell’s confession of faith, although it is strange- 


ly unlike the conventional credo. It is a tonic book. It ought to go into the hands of 
all boys and girls who must sometime face the meaning of life, as Grenfell faced it. 


A wonderful tribute to the personal influence of Dwight L. Moody. 


Pace, Cuartes Netson. The Interpreter’s House. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1927. 178 pages. $1.00. 

The writer is well known in the Methodist Episcopal church for his work as a 
keen observer and interpreter of life. Nine essays make up this slender volume. They 
are interesting, full of accurate analysis of contemporary life, and suggest new ways 
in which to state and apply the Christian message to the modern world. Sad slip in 


” 


spelling on p. 21, “homeletics. 


ScARBOROUGH, L. R. Ten Spiritual Ships. New York: Doran, 1927. viii-- 

135 pages. $1.50. 

This is an amazing title for a rather futile book. The ten “ships” are derived 
from the termination of ten words which the writer uses as captions of his chapters. 
One is “Debtorship.” His point of view is indicated by this paragraph: “The writer 
does not believe in the universal Fatherhood of God..... God is the maker of all 
men, but he is the Father of some by their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” Yet he 
affirms, ““The author believes in the universal brotherhood of man.” Just how men 


get to be brothers without a common father, deponent saith not. Looks as if the 
English language had been at least partially shipwrecked in order to make a title. 


ScHOFIELD, CHARLES E. The Gospel of Opportunity. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1927. 189 pages. $1.25. 

Twelve sermons, full of concrete incident, interesting, well planned. The gospel 
is presented in its aspect of offering opportunity to realize the best in personality 
through the supply of ideals and energies in Christ. The text and the proposition are 
printed on the first page, a profitable device. This is plain and heartening preaching. 


Stewart, Georce (editor). Redemption, an Anthology of the Cross. New 
York: Doran, 1927. 328 pages. $3.00. 
This will take its place with distinction among the recent anthologies of religious 
poetry. Dr. Cross in a discriminating preface defines “the Cross” as redemptive suf- 
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fering, which is voluntary and generally vicarious. The selections begin with Psalm 
22 and include some of the most bold and poignant modern writing, as, for example, 
Ralph Chaplin’s sonnets concerning Eugene Debs and Wesley Everest. Their inclu- 
sion in a book gathered by a Presbyterian minister is symptomatic at least of range 


of interest. 
Stewart, Georce. The Crucifixion in Our Street. New York: Doran, 1927. 

170 pages, $1.35. 

This is a quickening book. George Stewart has seized upon the subject of re- 
demptive suffering, especially as it is seen in the Cross of Christ, and has preached 
upon it gloriously, There is unusual wealth of material from biography and poetry 
in these sermons; but the one masterful theme is held constantly before hearer and 
reader. We wish that this volume might strike a new note in the work of the young- 
er preachers, relieving the tendency to the use of subjects connected with moral 
movements and social-economic reforms by this central fact and faith of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Stock1nc, JAy T. Query Queer Stories. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1926. 183 
pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Jay T. Stocking, of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, is known for two books 
of stories, full of whimsical imagination and wholesome humor. Now comes an- 
other. It is up to the standard of its predecessors. He does not talk down to the 


“dear little children,” and his world of make-believe is artistic and beautiful. 


Can the Churches Unite? A Symposium. Published under the auspices of the 

World Conference on Faith and Order. New York: Century, 1927. xii+- 

230 pages. $1.25. 

This book has been published in preparation for the World Conference on Faith 
and Order to be held at Lausanne, Switzerland, in August of this year. It is this pro- 
jected gathering of 500 delegates from 85 denominations, comprising over 500,000,000 
people scattered throughout the world, that gives significance to the volume, Bishop 
Charles H. Brent’s introduction is followed by eighteen well-written articles by ac- 
knowledged representatives of all the larger communions in America, even including 
the Roman Catholic—the only important Christian group, by the way, which has de- 
clined the invitation to send delegates. There has been no attempt to minimize the 
difficulties which stand in the way of organic union. While unanimously expressing 
an earnest desire for unity, these spokesmen of the various denominations frankly 
state their widely divergent views on faith and order, “the things beneath the sur- 
face which really divide us and keep us apart” (p. 17). There is no undue optimism, 
but it is expected by these writers that the Lausanne Conference will prove to be a 
step forward. The general opinion seems to be expressed in the first article by Fred- 
erick C. Morehouse, editor of The Living Church, when he says: “The Lausanne 
Conference may do little more than gather and compare material and make it ready 
for many conferences in the future, especially between the religious bodies which 
find themselves nearest together. Even so it is a serious step in preparation for the 
larger unity that must come sometime.” This volume will help greatly to clarify the 
issues that must be considered at Lausanne. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
BRUNNER, E., HUGHES, G. S., and PATTEN, M. American Agricultural Villages. 
New York: Doran, 1927. 326 pages. $3.50. 
For the first time there is available a book on American agricultural villages 
which has an adequate statistical basis and contains enough analysis of social condi- 


tions to give the study human interest. The book contains charts, discussing the fol- 


lowing subjects: agricultura) conditions at the time of the study, the structure of the 
village community, village and country relations, the village as a farm service sta- 
tion, the village public school, the village church, village social organizations, public 
health in villages, the village as a body politic, measuring variations in village wealth. 
BULTMANN, R., and Von SODEN, H. (editors). Festgabe fiir Adolf Jiilicher. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927. 281 pages. M. 21. 

A group of fourteen essays by as many different writers in honor of Professor 
Jiilicher, of Marburg, on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, January 26, 1927. 
Most of the essays are on New Testament subjects, e.g., “Jesus the Galilean,” “The 
Rise of the Gospel of Mark,” “The Parable of the Laborers,” “The Neighbor,” etc., 
but a few are in the field of early church history, e.g., “A Fragment from a Heretofore 


Unknown Letter of Epiphanius.” In the main each study, although brief, has a dis- 
tinct importance for theological science, for which Professor Jiilicher’s own activity 


has meant so much for nearly half a century. 
Knox, RayMonp C. Knowing the Bible. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 277 


pages. $2.50. 

An excellent handbook which furnishes brief introductions to both Old and New 
Testaments. The historical point of view is assumed and references to reliable books 
are furnished freely, The work is well adapted to the needs of the layman in biblical 


matters. 

Marin, Artuur Etwin. Bible Studies on the Sabbath Question, Plainfield, 
New Jersey: American Sabbath Tract Society, 1926. 112 pages. 
The third edition of this Seventh-Day Baptist publication. 

NICOLL, W. Robertson, People and Books, New York: Doran, 1926, 298 
pages. $2.00. 


Nicott, W. Rosertson. The Seen and the Unseen. New York: Doran, 1926. 
294 pages. $2.00. 
These two volumes contain a selection of passages from the writings of one of 
the most fertile and gracious editors of the last half-century. The titles convey a 
clear idea of the general character of the contents. The introductory statement for 
the first volume is furnished by J. M. Barrie. The selection, as stated in the second 
volume, is made by the wife and daughter of the writer. The two books give one a 
still clearer idea of the amazing range of interest and the charm of expression which 
made the British Weekly outstanding in its influence. 
PEARCE, ABIGAIL. The Scripture in the Making. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 


205 pages. $2.00. 

The author is interested in the Bible as literature, rather than in the history or 
religion represented by the book; yet the results of modern historical criticism are 
employed. It is a book for a beginner. 














